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JOHN WISE, THE FORGOTTEN AMERICAN.* 


In what is now Essex, Massachusetts, 


but then called Chebacco, a part. of , 
-pastor. ‘It was. decided that John Wise 


Ipswich, on April 8, 1725, died John 
Wise, the first settled minister of that 
parish, who had preached ‘there. for 
forty-five years. The parish . voted 
thirty pounds to pay his funeral ex- 
penses, which included, according to 
the custom of the time, gold rings for 
the bearers; a banquet, well provided 





* The chief authorities used in the preparation of 
this sketch are : 

A, John Wise.—‘A Vindication of New England 
Churches.’ This volume also contains the first 
treatise : ‘‘ The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,” and 
a Historical Introductory Notice, by Rev, J. S. 
Clark, D.D. Boston, 1860. - 

B. Robert Crowell.—‘ History of Essex.’ Essex, 
1868. ; : 

C. ‘ History of First Church and Parish,’ Essex, 
Massachusetts. Salem, 1884. 

D. H. M. Dexter.—‘ Congregationalism as Seen 
in its Literature.’ New York, 1880. 

I 


- with liquors, for the general public, and 


a monument for the grave of the beloved 


should be buried on the top of the knoll 


.in the very centre of the burying-ground, 


that. his body might rest among the 
graves of those who had loved and hon- 
ored him during his long ministry. And 
the inscription placed on the monument . 
closes with these words : 





E. Moses Coit Tyler.—‘ History of American Lit- 
erature,’ two volumes. New York, 1878. 

F. ‘The Andros Tracts; Prince Society,’ Vol. I. 
Boston, 1868. 

G. J. S. Clark.-—‘ Historical Sketch of Congrega- 
tional Churches in Massachusetts.’ Boston, 1858. 

H. W. B. Sprague.—‘ Annals of the American 
Pulpit,’ Vol. I. New York, 1857. 

J. J. L. Sibley.—‘ Harvard Graduates,’ Vol. II. 
Cambridge, 1873. 

F. ‘Memorial History of Boston,’ four volumes, 
Boston, 1880, 
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For talents, piety and learning, he shone 
As a star of the first magnitude. 

This inscription sets forth a large 
claim for John Wise ; and, never having 
seen his name in any of the school 
histories of America, we are inclined to 
look upon this as another example of 
that exaggeration which makes monu- 
mental inscriptions notoriously untruth- 
ful. For, we naturally say, a star of the 
first magnitude would not have been 
lost sight of so soon. And lost sight of 
John Wise has been, and that too, most 
completely. 

In the whole range of American mag- 
azine literature, where a great many 
obscure men, not visible to the naked 
eye of history, have been elaborately 
described, there is no mention of this 
Chebacco pastor. 

We naturally turn first to ‘ Appleton’s 
American Cyclopedia’ to discover 
‘something of the man once so great, 
but his name is not there. We say to 
ourselves, that if he ever wrote anything 
‘we shall find it mentioned in Duy- 
‘ckinck’s ponderous volumes, but no 
such record exists there. When we 
consult Griswold’s ‘ Prose Writers of 
America,’ where such commonplace 
men as Walsh, Wheaton and Fay are 
given honorable mention, we discover 
no trace of John Wise. 

Lossing brought together a good 
many obscure people in his book of 
three hundred and thirty Sketches of 
Eminent Americans, but this name is not 
even in his long list. Nor do we find 
it in Hunt’s ‘American Biographical 
Panorama,’ where many forgotten Amer- 
icans are embalmed. But, perhaps, if 
forgotten at home in this generation, he 


may have been honored abroad in former 
years. So we turn to the ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary,’ edited by Chalmers and 
published in London at the beginning of 
this century in thirty-two large volumes, 
but there is no John Wise there. 

He was a Massachusetts man, we re- 
member ; so we go to the Massachu- 
setts historians to inquire if they have 
seen this star of the first magnitude. 
But Barry does not mention him ; and 
in the many volumes of the ‘ Proceed- 
ings of the Massachusetts Historical 
Society ’ there is only the briefest refer- 
ence to him as a mere name among 
scores of others. There seems to be 
no use of looking farther, and yet we 
remember that Brooks Adams has just 
written a book on the ‘ Emancipation 
of Massachusetts,’ full of marvelous 
things that nobody ever thought of be- 
fore, and perhaps he has discovered this 
long lost Chebacco luminary. But even 
Brooks Adams has never apparently 
heard of this clergyman, and if he had, 
perhaps he would not have been so se- 
vere with clergymen in general. 

Only one resort is now left and that 
is Bancroft. Yes, here we find John 
Wise. But only'a passing allusion is 
made to him in connection with Gov- 
ernor Andros. Bancroft appears to 
quote a remarkable sentence from John 
Wise respecting Democracy ; but as he 
gives no reference, we cannot discover 
from his history whether the Chebacco 
pastor ever wrote any books or exerted 
any considerable influence. From Ban- 
croft we naturally turn to Palfrey’s ‘ His- 
tory of New England.’ Here we find a 
longer account of the same incident ; 
but there is no reference to his writings 
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and no mention of his influence upon 
the church affairs of New England. 

But having this clew, we infer that, if 
a distinguished patriot, a great advocate 
of Democracy, we shall learn something 
about him in Frothingham’s ‘ Rise of the 
Republic ;’ but John Wise is there given 
no recognition. And stranger still, he 
is not recognized by Mr. Ellis in: his 
chapter : ‘‘ Sentiment of Independence: 
Its: Growth and Consummation,’ in 
the sixth volume of ‘ The Narrative and 
Critical, History of America.’ , It occurs 
to us, however, that having been a min- 
ister he may have written something 
about church government which made 
him seem great to his neighbors, but 
which has had no interest to the world 
at large. So we turn aside and look at 


Punchard’s ‘ History of Congregation- 
alism,’ in five stout volumes ; but. the 


Chebacco star of the first magnitude 
does not shine there. Samuel Mather, 
whose father was a neighbor’ of John 
Wise, wrote a notable book respecting 
the New England. churches, and he 
surely would have mentioned John Wise 
if he had any prominence in his day; but 
his name is not in ‘ Mather’s Apology.’ 
It seems evident that this star of the 
first magnitude has suffered a total 
eclipse. It is; doubtful whether the 
name, John Wise, was even put in print 
a dozen times during the first half of 
the century ; and at present, perhaps, 
not one in every hundred university 
graduates in the whole Nation knows 
anything of this truly mighty man of 
Chebacco. For, as we shall 'see, he was 
in truth a star of.the first magnitude. 
The first attempt to give John Wise 
the honor due him was made by Dr. J. 
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S. Clark in a little book, entitled, ‘A 
Historical Sketch of the Congregational 
Churches in Massachusetts,’ and pub- 
lished in 1858; though Dr. Robert 
Crowell, in a brief ‘ History of Essex,’ 
printed five years before, had done 
something to rescue him from un- 
merited obscurity. But these books 
were not of popular character, and hence 
they spread his name but a little way. 
In 1860 the Congregational Board of 
Publication reprinted the two short 
pamphlets upon which his fame once 
rested and from which mighty influ- 
ences once flowed. Together they 
make a volume of two hundred pages, 
which takes its name, ‘A Vindication 
of the Government of New England 
Churches,’ from the pamphlet last writ- 
ten and first printed in 1717. ' But the 
vindication of John Wise himself, as a 
man entitled to honor as a star of the 
first magnitude, was first made by Moses 
Coit Tyler, in his ‘History of Ameri- 
can Literature,’ issued in 1878, where 
he. uses this language: John Wise 
“was the most powerful and brilliant 
prose-writer produced in this country 
during the Colonial times.” The ac- 
complished editor of the Congregation- 
alist, Rev. Dr. H. M. Dexter, in his 
elaborate work, ‘ Congregationalism as 
Seen in its Literature,’ and in an ad- 
dress on John Wise, delivered in 1883, 
at the two hundredth anniversary of the 
church in Essex, Massachusetts, has 
done good service in giving a full and 
appreciative description of the man 
and his influence upon Congregational 
churches. , From these facts it appears 
that only within the last ten years has 
there been any adequate notice taken 
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of John Wise by any American writer. 

But neither Tyler nor Dexter has 
given a sufficiently full analysis of his 
exposition of the true principles of civil 
government ; nor has either traced in 
detail the influence of John Wise’s 
thought as a factor in the preparation 
for the American Revolution. 

John Wise was born at Roxbury, 
Massachusetts, about the seventh of 
August, 1652,* being the fifth child and 
third son of Joseph Wise, who, in his 
younger days, had been a serving man. 
And though born of humble parents, he 
enjoyed two great advantages as a boy 
—being a parishioner of the saintly John 
Eliot, the apostle to the Indians, and 
also being an attendant at the Roxbury 
free school, where he was prepared to 
enter Harvard at the age of seventeen, 
from which he was graduated in a class 
of four in 1673, at the age of twenty-one. 

In his day he ranked high as a 
scholar, and his writings show that his 
reputation was well deserved. He was 
a thorough and wide student, but more 
than all else, he was a clear, vigorous 
and original thinker. 

After several years spent in prepara- 





— 


* This date is given upon the supposition that 
- John Wise was baptized eight days after birth, which 
was then the custom in New England. The date 
of his baptism is given August 15, 1652, in ‘Farmer's 
Genealogical Register,’ which would make the date 
of his birth August 7. 

Farmer is followed by Savage in ‘Genealogical 
Dictionary of New England ;’ by Sprague in ‘ Annals 
of American Puipit ;° by Clark in ‘ Historical Intro- 
ductory Notice,’ and by Sibley in ‘ Harvard Gradu- 
ates.’ : 

But Crowell, in ‘ History of Essex,’ simply wrote 
July, while Dexter, "by what authority is not stated, 
in his address on John Wise, printed in the ‘ His- 
tory of the First Church and Parish,’ Essex, Massa- 
chusetts, gives July 15. 
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tion for the ministry and in preaching 
in various churches as a candidate—an 
experience which, if somewhat trying, 
was calculated to broaden his mind and 
give him a practical view of life—he 
was ordained as pastor of the Chebacco 
church, to which he had preached for 
three years, on August 12, 1683. 

This parish had experienced great 
difficulty in being set off as a distinct 
church from the Ipswich parish. As it 
so often happened in those days, the 
old parish objected to such a division, 
because it reduced the power and re- 
sources of the parent organization. 
And an incident, which occurred in the 
struggle between the old Ipswich parish 
and these outlying farm people of the 
Chebacco neighborhood who wished to 
set up as a church by themselves, is 
illustrative of those times and shows of 
what stuff our forefathers and fore- 
mothers were made : 

The Chebacco people got together all 
the timber and materials for building a 
meeting-house before they had been 
granted leave to exist as a separate par- 
ish. They were somewhat stiff-necked, 
and they proposed to force the ways of 
Providence by having a meeting-house 
anyway. The Ipswich authorities, 
however, hurried to Boston and ob- 
tained an order from the general court 
prohibiting the Chebacco people from 
erecting the meeting-house as they in- 
tended. When the news reached Che- 
bacco, some quick-witted woman sug- 
gested that this order was directed 
solely against the Chebacco men ; and 
acting upon this suggestion, a company 
of women went to work among their 
friends in the neighboring towns of Man- 











chester and Gloucester and collected 
enough men to come and put up the 
frame of the meeting-house. The Che- 
bacco women generously provided them 
a good supper at the close of their la- 
bor, while the Chebacco men simply 
looked on and enjoyed the affair in si- 
lence. 

So these farmers’ wives outwitted the 
general court itself and got their meet- 
ing-house well started. And a church 
with such enterprising and independent 
spirits had a worthy and congenial pas- 
tor in John Wise. 

The terms of his settlement over the 
second church at Ipswich illustrate the 
primitive methods of the time from 
which we have so far departed. They 
gave John Wise outright ten acres of 
good land ; agreed to build and keep in 
repair a substantial parsonage ; allowed 
him the use of the parsonage lands and 
the strangers’ contributions ; and prom- 
ised him an annual salary of £20 in 
money, £40 worth of grain, forty cords 
of oak wood and eight tons of salt hay 
—a very liberal support for those days. 
Thus, by 1685, John Wise was well estab- 
lished in his work at Chebacco parish. 
The meeting-house was finished ; the 
parsonage was occupied by his growing 
family—he had been married in 1678; 
his people were among the most intelli- 
gent and thrifty of the New England 
yeomanry, and Boston was only thirty 
miles away. 

In personal appearance John Wise 
was tall and sturdy and broad-shoul- 
dered ; amanof great muscular strength 
and physical endurance; in bearing, 
dignified but not haughty ; in conver- 
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sation, most affable and simple; in 
speech, incisive and straightforward ; 
in the pulpit, clear, earnest and elo- 
quent, speaking in a deep, strong voice ; 
withal a man of great good cheer and 
obliging carriage, with none of the 
starchy formalism and gloomy aspect so 
characteristic of the clerical profession 
at that time. It was said of him. that 
no man ever went out of his presence 
sorrowful. 

In his youth he had great fame as a 
wrestler, and then wrestling was an in- 
nocent pastime, rather than a_ brutal 
device for gambling, as at present. 
And when he had been settled at Che- 
bacco many years, a certain noted 
wrestler, Captain Chandler, went all the 
way from Andover ,to try his skill and 
strength. The parson, reluc‘ant at first, 
doubtless felt that he ought to teach the 
blustering hero a lesson, so he. took 
hold of the Andover giant and quickly 
laid him on his back ; and as his antag- 
onist was not satisfied with a single trial, 
he laid him a second time on his back 
and then tossed him over the fence, 
whereat the vanquished captain called 
out that he had had enough, and thatif 
he would throw his horse over after him 
he would be off. This amusing story is 
doubtless a tribute; not only to the 
physical powers of the Chebacco pas- 
tor but also to the abounding good na- 
ture and massive common sense of the 
man. 

John Wise had no. more than fairly 
settled into his parish work before a 
serious crisis occurred in New England 
affairs. In 1684 the charter of the col- 
ony was declared vacated ;. and late in 





the year 1686 Sir Edmund Andros came 
over asgovernor. And Boston especially 
was disquieted.. Andros went wrong 
more from blindness than from evil in- 
tent ; and, being ignorant of the char- 
acter and inherent tendencies of New 
England society and allying himself 
with the Tory element, he placed him- 
self where friction was inevitable. By 
certain innovations, harmless in the 
main, he made himself felt 1s a despot. 
He ‘imposed, in 1687, without any au- 
thority from the representatives of the 
people, a general tax of a pence on a 
pound, besides certain other custom 
duties. It was not the amount of this 
tax, but the way in which it was im- 
posed, that created opposition. 

When the order came to Ipswich for 
the town to appoint an officer to levy and 
collect the tax, it found John Wise alert 
and ready for action ; and on Sunday, 
August 31, 1687, he doubtless consulted 
between meetings with his leading men 
about the situation. The result was that 
on the morrow, Monday, he went with 
John Andrews and William Goodhue over 
to the centre of Ipswich, then the second 
town in Massachusetts bay, and at the 
house of John Appleton a caucus was 
held to mature a plan of action for the 
town-meeting, which had been called for 
the next day, and it was decided to ad- 
vise the people to resist the payment of 
such taxes. 

The next day came the town-meeting 
where the question: Should they ap- 
point a commissioner to levy and collect 
the taxes or should they resist? had to 
be met. The citizens of Ipswich were a 
serious, quiet, but determined band, fully 
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prepared to assert their rights. John 
Wise, who was regarded as their leader, 
made a bold and _ impressive speech, full 
of patriotic spirit, in which he advo- 
cated resistance, claiming that they ought 
not to be taxed without their own con- 
sent ; and he urged his fellow townsmen 
to stand to their privileges at all hazard. 
This occurred, we must remember, ninety 
years before the Declaration of Independ- 
ence ; and this speech of John Wise was, 
as Rufus Choate said, the first expression on 
these shores of that doctrine, “no taxa- 
tion without representation,” which after- 
wards became the watch-word of Amer- 
ican patriotism.* 

John Wise stated the issue clearly and 
forcibly : Let us not pay the tax, because 





* This statement is not precisely true, and yet in a 
sense it is correct. From Convers Francis’ ‘ Sketch 
of Watertown, Massachusetts,” it appears that Rev. 
George Phillips, as early as 1632, on the same 
ground, opposed the order of the general court, 
which called upon that town for £8 to help build a 
stockade at what is now Cambridge. But this was 
simply asserting the political birthright of every En- 
glish freeman, guaranteed by the Great Charter. 
And even John Wise’s action involved in principle 
only what might be expected of every brave English- 
man. But the differences between Phillips and Wise 
were these; 1. Phillips:made his opposition in a 
general way and withdrew from his position ; Wise 
took his action as the result of a deep and original 
view of the true nature of government ;- he stuck to 
his position and suffered for his action. 2. What 
Phillips did had no particular influence ; but what 
Wise did served to educate the public mind for one 
of the most momentous struggles of modern times. 
Phillips deserves our respect for his word of ‘protest, 
but his mild action, taken in those early days, when 
the whole problem of government was so primitive, 
is not to be compared with Wise’s heroic deed, which 
commands our admiration because an act which 
was the practical application of a deep philosophy of 
civil government in a time which put patriotism at a 
severe test. See also D, Hamilton Hurd—‘ History 
of Essex County, Massachusetts,’ p. 1164. 











it has not been imposed by our repre- 
sentatives. And the town-meeting unan- 
imously adopted the following declaration, 
which he doubtless drew up: 

The town then considering that the said Act doth 
infringe their Liberty, as free-born English subjects 
of His Majesty by interfering with the Statute Laws 
of the Land, by which it was Enacted that no Taxes 
should be Levied upon the Subjects without consent 
of an Assembly chosen by the Freeholders for as- 
sessing of the same, they do therefore vote that they 
are not willing to choose a Commissioner for such 
an end without said privilege } and moreover con- 
sent not that the Select-men do proceed to lay any 
such rate until it be appointed by a General Assem- 
bly concurring with the Governour and Council. 

This was the First American Declara- 
tion of Rights, made a score of years be- 
fore the birth of Franklin, and two score 
years before the birth of Samuel Adams 
and Patrick Henry. To ‘set themselves 
thus directly in opposition to the royal gov- 
ernor without any consultation with their 
neighboring towns, was the act of a bold 
and hardy patriotism. ‘ Here was laid down 
thus early the very principles upon which 
the struggle for American independence 
was fought out; and John Wise deserves 
to be known and honored as the Grand- 
father of the Revolution. 

That this was the first action of the 
kind taken is conclusively proved’ by the 
following paragraph in a pamphlet written 
just after the fall of Andros by his friend, 
John Palmer, who, of course, described 
this incident from the’ standpoint: of ‘a 
Tory: 

By the Persons said to be severely Fined, for 
peaceably objecting against raising of Taxes with- 
owt an Assembly, I .conjecture are meant the 
Ipswich-men, who were _ so far from a peaceable ob- 
jecting, that they assembled themselves in a riotous 


manner, and by an instrument conceived in Writ- 
ing, did Associate and oblige themselves to'stand by 
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each other in opposition to the Government, and 
by their example, influenced their Neighbors to do 
the like. 


Some other towns, as indicated here, 
did take similar action, but the distinction 
of priority and leadership evidently be- 
longs, from Palmer’s statement, to John 
Wise and. Ipswich—a fact which neither 
Bancroft, Palfrey, nor Dexter has men- 
tioned, 

For this bold,and patriotic action, John 
Wise, with five, of his fellow townsmen, 
was arrested, put in jail.in Boston, and 
there kept for many ,days, being denied 
habeas corpus: . These Ipswich men were 
at length tried :by insolent judges ard 
convicted by a packed jury; and the 
Chebacco pastor was fined £50 and costs, 
about £30 more, deprived of his minis- 
terial office and put ‘under a £1000 bond 
to keep the peace. Itis recorded that at 
the trial, John Wise spoke stoutly in de- 
fense of himself and fellow townsmen, 
and pleaded, but to no purpose, as we 
have seen, the rights of an Englishman 
as laid down in Magna Charta. 

Less than two years later, however, the 
revolution in England freed Massachu- 
setts from: Andros. And when he was 
gone, the Ipswich people sent John Wise 
to Boston as their representative, and he 
took a prominent part in the reorganization 
of the government. The town at:length 
paid the fines and costs imposed upon its 
patriotic citizens ; while: John, Wise, it is 
said, recovered damages from Judge Dud- 
ley, who presided at his trial and refused 
him habeas corpus. . Thus ended a_re- 
markable prelude to the Revolution. 

The crowning victory of John Wise’s life, 
in which he successfully set forth: and de- 





fended the fundamental principle of our 
political system, was, however, won over a 
far different foe. The Mathers—Richard, 
Increase and Cotton—father, son and grand- 
son, constituted the intellectual regency of 
Boston for a full century. They were all 
able and scholarly men, but aristocratic in 
temperament, dictatorial in spirit and 
ambitious in church affairs. They were 
anxious to be at the head, and loved posi- 
tion and authority. And there was not 
quite scope enough for their ecclesiastical 
ambition in the simple congregational 
polity of the New England churches, which 
were democracies pure and simple; each 
society being an absolutely independent 
unit, vested with authority to ordain its 
ministers and to manage all its affairs with- 
out reference to any ecclesiastical synod 
or court whatever. Their ministers even 


had no special privileges, and could exer- 
cise no priestly power over their own 
people. But the Mathers were inclined 
to assume clerical authority ; and in many 
cases they did rule with a high hand, but 
what they exercised was simply that force 
of character which belonged to them as 


superior men. They were instrumental 
in forming an association of ministers, in 
and about Boston; and, very naturally, 
the association, after a time, began to feel 
its importance and assume a certain 
amount of authority. 

Finally, in 1705, this Boston association 
of ministers formulated and published 
Sixteen Proposals in which an innocent- 
looking system was set forth, by which 
the Mathers and their friends urged that 
abuses could be very easily corrected, 
while by it great good would be done to 
the churches. 
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The two chief innovations contemplated 
by these Proposals were: First, That 
associations of ministers, like that at Bos- 
ton, pass upon the qualification of candi- 
dates for the ministry, and decide who 
were and who were not fit for the pulpit, 
a privilege which before this had belonged 
to every local congregation or parish. 
This, by taking authority from each 
church and giving it to the ministers 
alone, was a long step toward a hierarchy. 
Second, That a standing council be formed 
to inquire into the condition of the 
churches, and to adjust church differences; 
and the decisions of this council were to 
be looked upon as final and decisive. 
These, however innocent-looking, were 
radical departures from the established 
customs of the independent churches of 
New England ; and they would take away 
from each church its right to decide who 
was fit to be its minister, while they would 
set up a tribunal with authority superior 
to the individual church, whose liberty 
would be seriously threatened ; indeed, it 
would in the end have been subverted had 
these Proposals been adopted. © 

But John Wise read these Proposals in 
his quiet Chebacco study, saw at a glance 
their menace to independency, and under- 
stood their aristocratical tendency ; and he 
forthwith began to ruthinate upon them, 
hoping, doubtless, that the churches were 
too firmly established in their liberties to 
be led away by this dangerous innovation. 
But when he saw a similar plan actually 
adopted in neighboring Connecticut, he 
put on his armor and went forth to battle. 
The man who was brave enough to op- 
pose Andros was prepared to meet the 
Mathers. In 1710 he published a pam- 











phlet of about one hundred pages, entitled, 
‘The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,’ 
The pamphlet is in the form of an indict- 
ment against each of the Sixteen Proposals. 
And in it he attacked the Boston scheme 
with keenest logic, most masterly ridicule, 
and withering sarcasm. ‘ An excoriating 
satire” is what Dr. Clark well callsit. In 
this short treatise, John Wise asserted the 
absolute independence of each local con- 
gregation with cogent reasonings and 
powerful eloquence. The Proposals were 
completely annihilated ; even the Mathers 
themselves never attempted a word in re- 
ply. This is the first American writing where 
learning, humor and sarcasm are combined 
by the literary spirit ; and, in this respect, 
it marks a new era in American litera- 
ture. 

And this pamphlet remains to-day. the 
most thoroughly American exposition of 
church polity ever produced in this 
country, while it is safe to say that, to- 
gether with its companion pamphlet on the 
same subject, it has exerted in this country 
a deeper ecclesiastical influence than 
any other writing of an American author. 
At a critical moment it put a decisive stop 
to the assumption of authority on the part 
of ministers; it established local congre- 
gations in their independence for all time 
to come ; and it has repeatedly been used 
in the highest courts as an authority upon 
the questions of which it treats. And 
Dr. Dexter well says of John Wise’s argu- 
ment, that he knows of nothing equal to 
it “ for density, for clearness, for largeness 
of vision, for conclusiveness and for 
general ability and beauty of style.” 

A demand for its republication some 
five years later by neighboring clergymen, 
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led John Wise to write a more thorough 
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treatise on the same subject. This second 
discussion proceeded along broader lines, 
went further into fundamental principles 
and was more devoted to the exposition 
of general truths than to ridicule. This 
pamphlet he called, ‘ A Vindication of the 
Government of New England Churches ;’ 
and he published it along with the other 
pamphlet, in a volume of over two hun- 
dred pages, in 1717, the book bearing the 
title of the last written treatise. And it is 
in this second treatise especially, that we 
find his remarkable exposition of the prin- 
ciples of civil government which made it 
the text-book of liberty for our Revolu- 
tionary fathers. 

The breadth of his vision and the orig- 
inality of his thought are shown by his 
treatment of the theme under discus- 
sion. He was engaged upon the some- 
what dry and narrow topic of church 
polity ; and from the nature of his pro- 
fession we would naturally expect him to 
treat it solely from the standpoint of a 
minister. But John Wise did not handle 
any matter in a petty way nor sink himself 
in his profession. His first inquiry went 
to the deepest roots of the whole subject : 
What is the best form of government in 
general? And nowhere in American lit- 
erature, perhaps nowhere in any literature, 
is there packed into twenty pages so much 
political wisdom as in the section which 
he devoted to this inquiry. The nuggets 
of golden truth are thickly strewn, and yet 
the argument has a logical sequence and 
firm coherence. And, leaving aside his 
application of these principles to the 
church, and passing by his wise and hu- 
morous remarks upon life and religion, 
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we will simply attempt a description of 
this part of his book. 

John Wise, in discussing the nature of 
civil government, put aside, for the time, all 
preconceived notions and all traditional 
forms of political organization, and ad- 
dressed himself te the question: What 
government is best suited to man as man ? 
That is: What government is most in 
harmony with human nature itself? Thus, 
in the. very scope and character of his 
discussion, we see the grasp and penetra- 
tion of an original mind. He proposed 
to start from the fundamental elements of 
human nature, and, building on this prim- 
itive rock itself, he was sure to erect a 
theory which would be true, and endur- 
ing because true. 

He found three elements in man which 
true government must honor and utilize: 

(1). John Wise laid great emphasis on 
the value and supremacy of reason: 
‘*God has provided a rule for men in all 
their actions, obliging each one to the per- 
formance of that which is right, not only 
as to justice, but likewise as to all other 
moral virtues, the which is nothing but 
the dictate of right reason founded in the 
soul of man.” He goes on to state that 
the law of God “is published by the dic- 
tates of right reason.” And he quotes 
the saying of Plutarch with approval: 
To follow God and obey reason is the 
same thing. 

Nothing is more remarkable in his 
whole discussion, especially considering 
that he was a New England clergyman, 
writing at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, than his constant appeal to “the 
common reason of mankind.’’ He looked 
to no authority except “the dictates of 
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right reason excited by the moving sug- 
gestions of humanity.” And to him revela- 
tion and reason were co-equal emanations 
of God’s wisdom, while he expressly 
states that the two are codrdinate in au- 
thority and that ‘revelation is nature’s 
law in a fairer and brighter edition.” 

We may say that John Wise was, for 
his day and vocation, a man of preémi- 
nent and unusual rationality. And not 
only in the conduct of this discussion did 
he insist upon the: authority of right rea- 
son, he also carried reason into the con- 
duct of his own life. Whenvall the doctors 
in Boston, except one, denounced inocu- 
lation and were ready to instigate the rab- 
ble to mob those who favored or practiced 
it, this Chebacco pastor made himself felt 
as a strong advocate of this innovation ; 
in the witchcraft delirium, when almost 
everyone lost his head, John Wise exerted 
himself to overcome that superstition and 
risked his own life to save a friend ; and 
he was one of the first to favor the reform 
in church music, which met with so much 
virulent and petty opposition. He was 
truly a man on the alert for truth, and 
eager for progress in an age clouded by 
superstition and bound by tradition. How 
far he was inclined to go in religious mat- 
ters may be inferred from this sentence : 
** Let it be considered whether it be not 
great intellectual weakness, or want of 
policy, for one generation to contrive 
needless loads for the next, especially when 
they may get as well to heaven without car- 
rying such packs along the road.” It is 
not strange that such a stout rationalist, 
in the best sense of that word, began his 
discussion of civil government by empha- 
sizing the authority of reason and by in- 











sisting that government must both com- 
mend itself to the common reason of man- 
kind and also give scope for the exercise 
of right reason. 

(2)) ‘The second element of human 
nature which government must honor and 
foster is liberty: ‘The second great im- 
munity of man is an original liberty en- 
stamped upon his rational nature. He 
that intrudes upon this liberty violates the 
law of nature.” But this liberty must be 
exercised according to the’ dictates of 
right reason: ‘Those persons only who 
live in obedience to reason are worthy to 
be accounted free. So that the 
true natural liberty of nian, such as really 
and truly agrees to him, must be under- 
stood, as he is guided and restrained by 
the ties of reason and laws of nature.” 
Here it may be noticed that the ultimate 
fact to which appeal’ is carried is “ the 
laws of nature,” a phrase as much used by 
John Wise as by modern scientists, and 
in much the same spirit. The true mean- 
ing and use of liberty are more fully de- 
fined thus: ‘ And so every man must be 
conceived to be perfectly in his own power 
and disposal, and not to be controlled by 
the authority of any other. And thus, 
.. . considering all men thus at liberty, 
every man has a prerogative to judge for 
himself, namely, what shall be most for his 
behoof, happiness and well-being.” Thus 
clearly did this forgotten Chebacco preacher 
expound the gospel of human freedom. No 
wonder, then, that Nathaniel Appleton, 
the grandson of John Appleton, at whose 
house the plans were laid for resisting 
Andros, became one of the first to de- 
nounce and oppose the slave-trade. 

(3). From the consideration of liberty, 
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John Wise passed on to the equality of 
man: “The: third capital immunity be- 
longing to man’s nature is an equality 
amongst men. ... And thus every 
man must be acknowledged equal to every 
other man.” This, we must remember, 
was penned in 1717. And he thus de- 
fines the reasons for this liberty: “ Hu- 
man nature agrees equally with all persons, 
and since ‘no one can live a sociable life 
with another that does not own or respect 
him as a man, it follows as a command of 
the law of nature, that every man esteem 
and treat another as one who is naturally 
his equal, or who is a man as well as he.” 
And to John Wise this idea of human 
equality was no mere speculation, but a 
fruitful principle: “This equality being 
admitted, bears a very great force in 
maintaining peace and friendship amongst 
men.’”’ And then comes that foregleam 
of the Declaration of Independence, 
written a generation before Jefferson was 
born: “ Allmen are born free, and nature 
having set all men upon a level and made 
them equals, no servitude or subjection 
can be conceived without inequality.” i 
Having thus defined those elements 
which government must respect 
utilize, John Wise went on to describe the 
nature and function of a true state: “A 
civil state is a compound moral person, 
whose will is the will of all, to the end it 
may use and apply the strength and riches 
of private persons towards maintaining the 
common peace, security and well-being of 
all, which may be conceived as though 
the whole state was now become but one 
man.” This paragraph contains essentially 
the doctrine of Comte—that humanity is a 
“ great man,” or corporate personality— 


and * 
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though written eighty years before the 
founder of Positivism was born. 

To John Wise the people themselves 
make the state: ‘‘ The first human sub- 
ject and original of civil power is the 
people.” Or stated in another form thus: 
“ The formal reason of government is the 
will of the community.” That is, men 
who by nature are free and equal combine 
in a government for protection, and for 
those benefits which flow from association 
and division of labor, and they temporarily 
yield up their rights to a constituted 
authority, which, however, derives its being 
from the people, which must serve the 
interests of the people, and which may be 
modified by the people, in whom alone 
sovereign authority resides. So that the 
end for which the state exists is ‘the 
happiness of the people”—a thought 
which John Wise amplified in this para- 
graph; “ The end of all good government 
is to cultivate humanity and promote the 
happiness of all, and the good of every 
man in all his rights, his life, liberty, 
estate, honor, etc., without injury or abuse 
done to any.’’ For this sentence alone 
John Wise ought to be canonized as one 
of the political saints of America. 

Having followed him thus far, we are 
prepared to have him assert: A Democ- 
racy “is a form of government which the 
light of nature does highly value and often 
directs to as most agreeable to the just 
and natural prerogatives of human beings.”’ 
This, indeed, was the only conclusion which 
he could reach from such premises ; but 
he states that conclusion in a grand man- 
ner and forces it home with masterly 
reasonings. In his sentences we find all 
the elements of that saying which Theo- 
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dore Parker and Abraham Lincoln made 
immortal: “A government of the people, 
by the people and for the people.” And 
when he penned the following words he 
wrote a truer prophecy than he realized : 
“The very name of an arbitrary govern- 
ment is ready to put an Englishman’s 
blood into a fermentation ; but when it 
comes and shakes its whip over their ears 
and tells them it is their master, it makes 
them stark mad.” 

John Wise, then, looked upon all gov- 
ernments as natural growths, and hence 
subject to modification according to the 
dictates of right reason. Government “is 
the product of man’s reason, of human 
and rational combinations, and not from 
any direct orders of infinite wisdom, in 
any positive law wherein is drawn up this 
or that scheme of civil government.” 
And this Chebacco pastor analyzed the 
forces which create human society with 
remarkable precision : 

(1). “A principle of self-love and self- 
preservation is very predominant in every 
man’s being. 

(2). A sociable disposition. 

(3). An affection or love to mankind in 
general.” These are, he claimed, the 
historic forces which give to human soci- 
ety its form and motive power. And the 
great Herder did not make any better clas- 
sification. It is interesting also in this con- 
nection to note that he anticipated the 
substance of what Darwin said respecting 
the social instinct: ‘This, then, is a 
fundamental law of nature, that every 
man as far as in him lies, do maintain a 
sociableness with others, agreeable with 
the main end and disposition of human 
nature in general.” 











Three things deeply impress the reader 
of his pages—the way in which he traces 
society to the inherent forces of human 
nature, the supreme importance given to 
the laws of nature and the large place 
which he gives to social instinct. John 
Wise, then, viewing men as rational beings, 
endowed with liberty and equality, re- 
garded government as the product of 
human nature; and he held that the 
origin of civil authority is in the people 
themselves, that the end of the state is the 
happiness of all and the protection of 
each man in his natural rights, and that 
reason is a competent guide and social 
instinct a sufficient motive. Therefore, 
he asserted that a Democracy “is a very 
honorable and regular government accord- 
ing to the dictates of right reason.” 

. When we consider the early date at 
which John Wise penned these great 
truths, we may well marvel. Montesquieu 
had not yet written ‘ The Spirit of Laws,’ 
nor had French rationalists yet advocated 
the rights of reason and humanity, nor 
had Burke expounded the British consti- 
tution. Yet John Wise had Plato, and 
having Plato, he had the great master of 
all. He also made good use of Aristotle 
and Plutarch. And he had Puffendorf, 
who had driven the theologians out of 
political science and founded a purely lay 
or secular theory of the state. He was 
then within range of the great minds, and 
that was enough ; and yet, better than all 
else, he looked straight at the subject in a 
very free and rational spirit. And in 
view of the fact that he formulated these 
sublime political doctrines thus early and 
with such precision, we see that the in- 
scription over his grave is no exaggeration, 
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He was indeed a star of the first magni- 
tude. 

And though so nearly forgotten to-day, . 
yet his words were words of power during 
the eighteenth century. It is impossible 
to trace his influence outside of New En- 
gland. I have found no ¢eference to him 
by Washington, or Jefferson, or Hamilton. 
Yet it is probable that a book, then so 
celebrated, found its way-into the hands 
of southern readers and made itself felt in 
their opinions and lives. But in New 
England we can trace his influence more 
in detail ; and it was so great that we are 
warranted in calling him, as we already 
have, the Grandfather of the Revolution. 
The first edition of the earlier treatise, 
‘ The Churches’ Quarrel Espoused,’ was all 
sold before 1715, or in less than five 
years. 
tion of the Government of New England 
Churches,’ bound with a second edition 
of the first pamphlet, was issued in 1717; 
and this book was doubtless read during 
the next twenty years by every intelligent 
man in New England; that is, by the 
fathers of those who fought in the Revo- 
lution. And any intimate acquaintance 
with New England life during the gen- 
eration 1720-1750, makes it evident 
that John Wise’s thought had passed into 
the faith and practice of those sturdy but 
often misunderstood Puritans. 

On the eve of the Revolution those 
stout-hearted patriots naturally turned to 
a work which was such a superb defence 
of popular rights and Democracy. They 
felt the need of such a text-book, and in 
answer to an urgent call an edition of a 
thousand copies, including both treatises, 
was printed early in 1772, And so great 
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was the demand for it that a second 
and larger edition was subscribed for at 
once. Now, the fact that over two thou- 
sand copies of this book were sold.in a few 
months in New England at that time is 
one of the most remarkable events in the 
whole history of the American book- 
trade. For New England then contained 
only about a million people, who were 
very much scattered, comparatively poor 
and not given to book-buying as a luxury. 
So that the sale. of over two thousand 
copies of John Wise’s ‘ Vindication’ was 
then far more remarkable than would be 
the sale to-day in the United States within 
the same period of a proportionate num- 
ber of copies of a similar work—say a 
hundred thousand. 

We cannot trace the copies of the first 
edition printed in 1772, but the second 
subscription list has been preserved. And 
it is well worth careful perusal. That it 
does not contain the names of Hancock, 
Adams, Otis and Warren, is doubtless 
due to the fact that they were among 
those who bought copies of the first edi- 
tion. But there are many eminent names 
on this secoad subscription list ; and by 
glancing at a few of them we may gain 
some idea of the influence of John 
Wise’s thought after he had been in his 
grave for forty years. 

In Boston there were sixty-five sub- 
scribers who took two hundred and eighty 
copies of the second edition, though the 
first had just been distributed. Among 
them we find many leading merchants, 
prominent in political affairs ; such men as 
Samuel Eliot, the grandfather of President 
Eliot of Harvard university ; others like 
John Fenno, Joseph Green and John Lucas 
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are on the list; also Nathaniel Apple- 
ton, a distinguished patriot, son of Rey. 
Dr. Nathaniel Appleton, a chaplain of 
the Provincial congress and grandson of 
the John Appleton of Ipswich, at whose 
house John Wise planned resistance to 
Governor Andros. ‘Thomas Russell took 
six copies, and John Scollay took four 
copies, and the latter will be remembered 
as one of the leaders in planning and ex- 
ecuting that memorable Tea Party. On 
this Boston list were also Elisha Brown, 
who successfully resisted Colonel Dal- 
rymple’s attempt to get possession of the 
Manufacturing House; William Dawes, 
the head of one of the half-dozen leading 
patriotic families of Boston, who took a 
hundred copies ; William Dawes, his son, 
who was Paul Revere’s companion on that 
memorable ride ; Colonel Thomas Dawes, 
the leading Boston architect of that gen- 
eration, called King Dawes, on account of 
his influence at town meetings ; Jeremiah 
Belknap, a man of great public spirit and 
large influence ; Ebenezer Dorr, a leading 
member of that committee of corre- 
spondence appointed in the fall of 1772; 
William Greenlief, who had served on the 
committee which had issued that stirring 
address to the world in 1769; Joshua 
Henshaw, jr., foremost in the Provincial 
congresses ; Deacon David Jeffries, town 
treasurer and a staunch patriot ; Moses 
Gill, a most energetic member of the 
committee of war supplies in 1776; and 
Colonel Thomas Marshall, always alert 
and efficient, who conveyed to Washing- 
ton the thanks of the people of Boston 
on its evacuation by the British troops. 
Among the subscribers from other towns 
were many men who were later members 











of the Provincial congress of 1775, such 
as Dr. William Dunsmoor of Lancaster, 
chairman of the committee appointed to 
draw up a statement of grievances ; Abra- 
ham Fuller, the leading citizen of New- 
ton, and Timothy Pickering of Salem, 
early in the field with a regiment, and 
appointed in 1791 by Washington as the 
first postmaster-general. From other 
towns were Bulkley Emerson of Newbury- 
port, who took thirty-six copies ; Artemus 
Ward of Shrewsbury, who was so efficient 
as a member of the committee on war 
supplies, and Peter Jayne of Marblehead, 
the celebrated teacher, who subscribed for 
a hundred copies. 

It is also interesting to note the charac- 
ter of the subscribers as a body in some 
of the historic towns. At Concord thirty- 
eight copies were taken, twenty-four by 
Rev. Edward Emerson, and one by 
Colonel James Barrett, who was in com- 
mand on that memorable nineteenth of 
April, 1775, when the shot was fired that 
was heard round the world. In Brook- 
field forty-four copies were taken by the 
six men who were emphatically the lead- 
ers in public affairs, among whom was 
Joseph Gilbert, who performed deeds of 
daring at Bunker Hill. At Lexington 
four of the subscribers served in all as 
selectmen near a generation, and among 
them was Thaddeus Bowman, highly re- 
spected and often honored, whose son was 
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in Captain Parker’s company and brought 
the first news of the approach of the 
British on the morning of the nineteenth 
of April. 

These names show that John Wise’s 
book went into the hands of the men who 
were chief actors in that struggle that 
tried men’s souls. John Wise did not in- 
deed make these men patriots ; but it is 
not too much to say that his book was one 
of the influential factors of that struggle, 
and that their study of his clear and 
strong exposition of Democracy made 
them more earnest and intelligent patriots. 

And though John Wise’s ‘Vindication 
of the Government of: New England 
Churches’ is not a classic and has 
only an historical interest as a piece 
of literature, yet he richly deserves 
to be better known and _ honored 
as one of the earliest of that noble and 
heroic band of large-minded Americans 
who have wrought great things for hu- 
manity. The man who wrote that sen- 
tence: “ The end of all good government 
is to cultivate humanity and promote the 
happiness of all, and the good of every 
man in all his rights, his life, liberty, 
estate, honor, etc., without injury or 
abuse done to any:” the man who wrote 
that sentence as early as 1717, ought to be 
ranked high among the founders of 
American Democracy. 

J. H. Crooxer. 
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THE AMERICAN RAILROAD: ITS INCEPTION, EVOLUTION AND 
RESULTS. 


VIL. 


EARLY ACCIDENTS—RELICS—THE FIRST TUNNELS, 


PassING along the first decade of the 
American railroad, one finds still other 
curious things that are worthy of pres- 
ervation, as illustrative features of the 
popular view of a new thing under the 
sun. While the history of the steam 
highway might be related without them, 
it cannot be given in full unless some 
reference is made thereto. 

We have all heard of the Scotch engi- 
neer, who, when asked what would be 
the result in case his proposed engine 
should meet a cow upon the track, 
responded, “It would be the worse for 
the coo.” The early engineers with 
their light engines had many such en- 
counters, and were not always certain 
of the results. The United States 
Gazette relates an incident of that 
character that occurred upon the Co- 
lumbia road. As the locomotive went 
puffing along the track it was espied by 
a huge bull, which came te.ring across 
field to give it instant battle. ‘‘ He was 
coming at the top of his speed, his tail 
stuck right into the air and his head 
down, as if for immediate attack. As 


the bull-errant rushed onward the 
director checked the car and received 
the blow upon the front wheel. The 
animal recoiled several steps ; the puff- 
ing of the steam pipe seemed to chal- 
lenge him to a second onset, and on he 
came, bellowing and tearing up the 
earth, while his eyes seemed to 
shoot forth baleful fire. The engineer 
thought that his safety consisted in 
moving ; he therefore put on the whole 
head of the accumulated steam, and 
the car started like the wind. The en- 
raged beast struck short of his aim, he 
missed his footing and rolled down a 
high embankment to the infinite gratifi- 
cation of those who had watched his 
behavior and to the glory of the engi- 
neer.” 

A similar encounter is related* by 
one of the early railroad authorities, as 
follows: “ Daniels came up to him (the 
bull), but unflinchingly and defiantly he 
held his place. Daniels shouted, threw 
sticks of wood at him and swore, but 

* A, A. Graham, in Potter's American Monthly, 
for July, 1879. 














all to no. purpose; the bull had the 
track and meant to keep it. Daniels 
-backed his train and came up again, 
making all the noise he could, but this 
only incensed the bull, and immovably 
he kept his place.. The third time the 
engineer tried to scare him by touching 
him with the engine, but there he stood, 
master of the situation. By this time 
Daniels got mad, and said, ‘By dads, 
I’ll try which, has the hardest head!’ 
The meeting came near being disas- 
trous to both, but Taurus went tumbling 
down the bank, never to repeat his ex- 
periment.” 

An early engineer in Louisiana, who 
had not yet learned how far he could 
trust his iron horse, left it for a few 
moments without. regulating it as he 
should, While he was absent it, got up 
steam, and moving backward, plunged 
off the wharf into twelve feet of water. 

In a previous chapter brief mention. 
has been made of the earliest accidents 
upon the railroads,of England and 
America. .The fact that no great acci- 
dent occurred during the first. half 
dozen or more years after the railroad 
was in full operation seems to have 
been a.matter of wonderful luck as 
much as one of care and precaution. 
“From the time of Mr. Huskisson’s 
death,” says Charles Francis Adams, 
jr:,* “during a period of over eleven 
years, railroads enjoyed a remarkable 
and most fortunate exemption from ac- 
cident. During all that time there did 
not occur'a single disaster resulting in 
any considerable loss of life—an im- 
munity which seems to have been due 

**Notes on Railroad ~Accidents.' By Charles 
Francis Adams, jr. New York. 1879, p. 9. 
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to a variety of causes. Those: early 
roads were, in the first place, remark- 
ably well and thoroughly built, and 
were very cautiously operated under a 
light volume. of traffic. The precau- 
tions then taken and the: appliances in 
use would, it is true, strike the modern 
railroad superintendent as both primi- 
tive: and’ comical; for instance, they 
involved the running of independent 
pilot locomotives in advance of: all 
night passenger trains, through alj 
the years between 1830 and 1841; never- 
theless, not asingle really serious rail- 
road disaster had to be recorded. This 
happy exemption wa, however, quite 
as much due to good fortune as to any- 
thing else, as was well illustrated in the 
first accident at all serious in its charac- 
ter which occurred, an accident in its 
every circumstance, except loss: of life, 
almost an exact parallel to the famous 
Revere disaster, which happened nearly 
forty yeats later in‘ Massachusetts. © It 
chanced on the Manchester & Liver- 
pool railway on December 23, 1832. 
The second-class morning train: had 
stopped at the Rainhill station to take 
in passengers, when those upon it heard 
through the dense fog another train, 
which had left Manchester forty-five 
minutes later; coming towards them at 
a high rate of speed: When it first be- 
came visible it was but one hundred 
and fifty yards off, and a collision was 
inevitable: » Those in charge of the 
stationary train, however, succeeded in 
getting it under a: slight headway, and 
insomuch diminished the shock of the 
collision ;; but, notwithstanding, the 


last five carriages were injured, the one 
at the end being totally demolished. 
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Though quite a number of the passen- 
gers were cut and bruised, and several 
were severely hurt, one only, strange to 
say, was killed. Indeed, the luck—for 
it was nothing else—of those early times 
was truly amazing.”’ 

There was a disposition upon the 
part of some to hold the engineer per- 
sonally responsible for all the antics 
and damages of the machine placed in 
his control, and when one of the boilers 
exploded upon the Harlem, New York, 
line, in 1834, we find one editor indulg- 
ing in the remark that “the engineer, 
we had like to have said unhappily, 
escaped with his life, but was consider- 
ably injured.” The locomotives ex- 
ploded then as now; and another went 
to pieces a few months following, soon 
after being taken from the works of 
Charles Reeder, in Baltimore, and 


placed on trial on the Baltimore & 


Ohio. The engineer was killed and 
the fireman badly injured. Mr. Reeder 
made a statement of the causes, in 
which it appeared that not only had 
the water got too low, but the safety- 
valve was screwed down so that the 
steam could not escape. 

In January, 1835, an unique accident 
occurred on the Lexington, Kentucky, 
road. Theintroduction of a locomotive 
upon the line had drawn a large crowd to 
witness its operations. “Two burden 
cars, fitted with only a temporary bench 
and without side railings, were in the 
train attached to the locomotive, which 
made its trip of six miles out in safety. 
On the return, the train. filled with 
passengers was pushed before the loco- 
motive, and in passing a curve the 
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wheels of one of the cars was jerked off 
the road, creating a considerable shock 
to the whole train. Some of the passen- 
gers on the two burden cars attempted 
to jump off; others, especially’ those 
standing on the forward burden car, 
were thrown backwards and knocked 
off.” One man was killed and several 
others seriously injured. 

In October, 1835, a loss to railroad 
invention and locomotive construction 
of no small moment occurred, when 
Phineas Davis was instantly killed by 
an accident upon the Baltimore & Ohio. 
He has been already mentioned in con- 
nection with the early locomotives upon 
that line, and he had been very useful 
in that connection from the first. He 
had just completed a new engine which 
contained a number of improvements, 
and took occasion on a Sunday after- 
noon to make a trial of its powers, and 
at the same time to give his employés 
a ride to Washington. “ On the return 
of the extra train,” says the Pafriot, 
“the engine ran off the track at a place 
where the ‘chair’ connecting the rails 
being broken, the ends were thrown so 
far out of the same line as to catch 
the flange and produce the accident. 
Mr. Davis and three others were on the 
engine, and he is supposed to have re- 
ceived the blow which deprived him of 
life from the tender, which was thrown 
with great violence against the engine. 
He perished instantaneously ; no one 
else was injured.” 

There was, also, a variety about these 
early accidents that lent spice and ex- 
citement to travel, whether of ‘business 
or pleasure. We have at hand an un- 















consciously humorous account* of a 
day’s experience on a pioneer Ohio 
road, in which the charms of such travel 
are set vividly forth. The writer was 
M. Brigham, an early railroad man, and 
his story is given in full : 

“During most of the year 1841 I was 
employed as repairing agent of the Erie 
& Kalamazoo railroad, then in opera- 
tion between Toledo and Adrian. Ac- 
cording to schedule time, a passenger 
train with one coach would: leave 
Toledo in the morning, make the run to 
Adrian and return to Toledo in the 
afternoon, arriving about six p.m. The 
passenger car then used was about the 
size now in use upon our city street 
railroads, and was divided into three 
compartments, each having a front and 
rear seat, facing each other and running 
from side to side of the car, with a side 
entrance to each compartment. The 
tragk was ironed with the flat bar ‘strap 
rail,’ as it was called.. As my home was 
in Toledo, I found it necessary to go on 
each Monday morning over the road, 
spending the week in making such re- 
pairs as were necessary, and returning 
home on Saturday evening. 

“In December, 1841, one Saturday 
the train left Toledo on time for Adrian. 
I was then at Palmyra, intending to 
take the train for Adrian and return to 
Toledo that evening. Owing to a 
severe storm of rain, freezing as it fell, 
the track became covered with ice. 





*From the twelfth annual, report of the Lake 
Shore & Michigan Southern Railway company, 1881, 
Pp. 49, in an article on ‘‘ Railroading Forty-five Years 
Ago,” by Auditor C. P, Leland, reprinted from the 
Toledo Blade. 
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The train reached Palmyra about four 
P.M. I entered the middle compart- 
ment of the caras the train started for 
Adrian, and met in the car J. Baron 
Davis and wife of Toledo, sitting in 
the forward seat. Being acquainted 
with them I thought I would take a seat 
with them, but seeing the cushion upon 
the seat out of place, I took ‘the rear 
seat, facing the one I had rejected. We 
had not gone more than half a mile 
from Palmyra when a ‘snake-head,’ as 
they were called (the end of a loosened 
bar), came crashing through the floor 
of the car, passing diagonally through 
the seat I had left vacant, the end of 
the bar striking me in my neck under 
the chin and pushing me. backward 
with such force as to break through the 
panel work partition which divides the 
compartments of the:car. Just at this 
moment the other end: of the bar was 
torn from the track and carried aiong 
with the car. Recovering my con- 
sciousness a little, I found myself with 
head and shoulders protruding through 
the broken partition, while I held 
the assaulting ‘snake-head’ firmly 
grasped in both hands. Being a stormy 
day, I had an extra amount of clothing 
about my neck, which the bar did not 
penetrate, so that my injuries were not 
serious. _ The train was stopped. 
Frederick Bissell, the conductor, was 
much frightened. Before leaving «the 
spot, the guilty ‘snake-head’ was once 
more spiked down, and we moved on, 
reaching Adrian at six Pp. M., having 
made the run of thirty-three miles in 
ten hours. 

* This train left Adrian for Toledo at 
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seven P. M., and worked: its way along 
over the ice-covered track until we got 
out of wood and water, when we picked 
up sticks in the woods and replenished 
the fire, and with pails dipped up water 
from the ditches and fed the boiler, and 
made another run ‘toward Toledo. 
Passing Sylvania, we got the train to a 
point four miles from Toledo, when, 
being again out of steam, wood and 
water, we came to the conclusion that 
it would be easier to foot it the rest of 
the way, than to try to get the train 
along any further. So we left the loco- 


motive and cars standing upon the 
track, and walked into the city, reach- 
ing here at about half-past twoa.m. I 
was rather lame and sore from contact 
with the ‘snake-head,’ but gratified that 
we were enjoying the ‘modern improve- 
ment ’—railway travel.” 


On December 24, 1841, a serious acci- 
dent occurred on the Great Western 
railway of England, when a train moving 
at a high rate of speed suddenly ran 
against a mass of earth that had fallen 
from an embankment upon the track. 
Eight people were killed, while seven- 
teen were seriously injured. This acci- 
dent has been referred to by Mr. Adams,* 
in the work already quoted, in illustra- 
tion of one of ‘the curious workings of 
English law’ in relation to railroads: 
“The coroner’s jury returned a verdict 
of accidental death, and at the sametime, 
as if to give the corporation a forcible 
hint to look closer to the condition of 
its roadway, a ‘deodand’ of one hun- 
dred pounds was levied on the locomo- 
tive and tender. This practice, by the 


* ‘Notes on Railroad Accidents,’ p. 44. 
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way, of levying a deodand in cases of 
railroad accidents resulting in loss of 
life, affords a curious illustration of how 
seldom those -accidents must have oc- 
curred. The mere mention of it now as 
ever having existed sounds almost as 
strange and unreal as would an assertion 
that the corporations had in their 
earlier days been wont to settle their 
difference by wager of battle. Like the 
wager of battle, the deodand was a 
feature of the English common law, de- 
rived from the feudal period. It was 
nothing more nor less than a species of 
fine, everything through ‘the instrumen- 
tality of which accidental death occurred 
being forfeited to the crown; or, in lieu 
of the thing itself, its supposed money 
value as assessed by a coroner’s jury. 
Accordingly, down to somewhere about 
the year 1847, when the practice was 
finally abolished: by act of parliament, 
we find in all cases of English railroad 
accidents resulting in death, mention of 
the deodand assessed by coroner’s juries 
on the locomotives. These appear to 
have been arbitrarily fixed, and gradu- 
ated in amount as the circumstances of 
the particular accident seemed to excite 
in greater or less degree the sympathies 
or indignation of the jury. In Novem- 
ber, 1838, for instance, a’ locomotive 
exploded on the Manchester & Liver- 
pool road, killing its engineer and fire- 
man ; and for this escapade a deodand 
of twenty pounds was assessed upon it 
by the coroner’s jury; while upon 
another occasion, in 1839, where the 
locomotive struck and killed a man and 
horse at a street crossing, the deodand 
was fixed at no less a sum than fourteen 
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hundred pounds, the full value of the 
engine. Yet in this last case there did 
not appear to be any circumstances 
rendering the corporation liable in civil 
damages. The deodand seems to have 
been looked upon as a species of rude 
penalty imposed on the use of danger- 
ous appliances—a sharp reminder to 
the corporations to look closely after 
their locomotives and employés.” 

The great railway accident in France, 
on May 8, 1842, has often been referred 
to as one of the most severe that ever 
happened, and as verifying to a fearful 
degree the possible dangers of which 
many had prophesied. The birthday 
of King Louis Philippe had been cele- 
brated at Versailles, and toward even- 
ing there was a great rush on part of 
the crowds in attendance for the train 
to Paris. The train that ran along the 
left bank of the Seine was densely 
crowded, and two engines were com- 
pelled to labor at their best to draw it. 
“ As it was moving at high rate of speed 
between Bellvue and Mendon, the axle 
of the foremost of these two locomotives 
broke, letting the body of the engine 
drop to the ground. It instantly 
stopped, and the second locomotive was 
then driven by its impetus on top of the 
first, crushing its engineer and fireman, 
while the contents of both the fire-boxes 
were scattered over the roadway and 
among the debris. Three carriages 
crowded with passengers were then piled 
on top of this burning mass, and there 
crushed together jnto each other. The 
doors of these carriages were locked, as 
was then, and indeed is still, the custom 
in Europe, and it so chanced that they 
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had all been newly painted. They 
blazed up like fire kindlings. Some of 
the carriages were so shattered that a 
portion of those in them were enabled 
to extricate themselves, but the very 
much larger number were held fast ; 
and of these such as were not so fort- 
unate as to be crushed to death ‘in the 
first shock, perished hopelessly in the 
flames before the eyes of a throng of 
lookers-on impotent to aid. Fifty-two 
or fifty-three persons were supposed to 
have lost their lives in this disaster, and 
more than forty others were injured ; 
the exact number of the killed, however, 
could never be ascertained, as the piling- 
up of the cars on top of the two loco- 
motives had made of the destroyed 
portion of the train a veritable holo- 
caust of the most hideous description.” 

The ignorance of people when trav- 
eling, as to their relations to steam and 
cars upon which they rode, was a fruit- 
ful source of annoyance to the railway 
officials and of accident to themselves. 
A young man of Philadelphia, who 
stood upon a platform of the Columbia 
road; caught at an apple as the train 
passed under a tree. The effort threw 
his hat off, and in endeavoring to catch © 
at it, lost his balance and fell under the 
cars. The whole train passed over him, 
grinding one of his legs to powder. 
This account might be duplicated again 
and again by the relation of atcidents 
of an almost similar character. — 

A well-known railway writer* has 
expended considerable labor upon the 





* In ‘Railway Economy : a Treatise on the New 
Art of Transport.’ By Dionysius Lardner. New 
York. 1855.' ' 
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subject of early railroad accidents upon 
the English roads, and furnished a 
number of curious tables in connection 
therewith. ~ Naturally a large proportion 
of casualtiés of a personal character 
were caused by jumping on and off the 
train while in motion ; while among the 
others noted were the following : Sitting 
on the top of the car, stood up as the 
train was approaching an archway, and 
was struck by it. Leaning out of car- 
riage, and struck a signal-board. Lean- 
ing out of carriage, and struck by an 
iron, column supporting a bridge. Sit- 
ting improperly upon a side rail, and 
fell off. Fell off while reaching over to 
get his coat. Fell while climbing from 
one compartment of a carriage to 
another. Attempting to get over the 
side of the carriage instead of by the 
doorway. Fell between two carriages 


while jumping from one to the other. 
Two passengers imprudently standing 
on a seat were thrown off, and both 
killed. Fell off the buffer of a wagon. 
Overreaching herself, and fell from a 


train in motion. Leaning over, struck 
a wagon. -Riding on top, contrary to 
orders, and came in contact with a 
bridge. Sitting on the bar of a window 
and fell. out. Seated on the edge of an 
open carriage, lost his balance and fell 
out. Got out of the train on the wrong 
side, and was run over by another train 
which was passing at the time. Wait- 
ing for a train, was. crossing the railway 
and fell, it is supposed from fright, on 
seeing the train approaching. The sta- 
tion-clerk, on perceiving her situation, 
hurried to her assistance, and while 
endeavoring to remove her, the train 
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went over and killed both. Waiting at 
the station for a train, fell asleep on the 
edge of the platform, and was struck by 
a passing goods-train. Foot caught in 
the points, which held him fast until the 
engine went over him. Attempting to 
cross the line, in order to prevent one 
of her children getting upon it from the 
opposite side, was run over. Having 
left the train, attempted to cross the 
line, and was crushed by the step of the 
break-van against the platform. Pas- 
senger jumped out of a carriage after 
his hat while the train was in motion, 
and killed. Falling between carriages 
in motion, while attempting to recover 
his cap, which had been blown off into 
the next carriage. Struck by a bridge 
while getting on the roof of one of the 
carriages to recover his hat, which had 
been blown off. Jumped from a train 
after a parcel which had fallen. Tres- 
passer run over while seeking to recover 
his hat, which had been blown across 
the line. While handing a basket to the 
guard of a passing train, had his coat 
caught by one of the carriages and was 
dragged under the wheels. The writer 
also gives a number of railway suicides, 
as follows : “‘ A plate-layer jumped sud- 
denly in front of a train in motion, and 
was crushed. A man ran from behind 
a bridge, and laid himself across the 
rails in front of an approaching train. 
Another laid his neck on the rail in 
front of the fast appoaching engine.” 

The writer divided the accidents to 
which passengers were liable into two 
classes : 

1. Those which arise from causes 
beyond the control of the sufferers. 















2. Those which arise from his own im- 
prudence, or want of ordinary caution. 
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Under that division he furnishes an follows : 
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analysis of the railway accidents for the 
two years ending December 31, 1848, as 




















KILLED. | INJURED. 
Passengers suffering from eauses beyond their own control..............eesee0 28 215 
Passengers suffering from causes which they might have prevented............. 23 13 
Railway servants suffering from causes beyond their control..............0s00: go 57 
Railway servants suffering from causes which they might have prevented........ 232 85 
Trespassers and strangers suffering from crossing or standing on the railway..... 96 22 
as Cah abde tena e eawheernes 2 I 
ea nitane det mdscatebabhbhsshecdsinghnr <ccken diated cobeceneesiieads 2 

i bie divi bes 0 ou kg niece gale eu empale ses 413 393 














He then makes this curious and in- 
teresting calculation: ‘To estimate 
the risk of suffering from accident, it 
will be necessary to compare the num- 
ber of sufferers with the total amount 
of railway traveling. In the official re- 
ports the number of accidents has 
hitherto been compared with the total 
number of passengers booked ; but it is 
easy to.show that such a comparison 
does not afford a true measure of risk. 
By adopting such a measure, we should 
assume that there is the same risk of 
accident to the passenger who travels 
ten miles, as to him who travels five 
hundred miles, which would be an ob- 
vious error. The risk of accident to 
any passenger is, ceteris paribus, in the 
exact proportion of the distance he 
travels, or, to use a term already 
adopted, of his mileage. 

‘“‘ To calculate the risk, therefore, the 
number of accidents must be compared, 
not with the total number of passengers 
booked, but with the total mileage of 
the passengers. 

“Tf we find, for example, that in a 








given time the distance. traveled by 
passengers was equivalent to 500,000 
passengers traveling one mile, and that 
in such a period there occurred only 
one accident attended with loss of life, 
it will follow that, when a passenger 
travels one mile, the chances are 
500,000 to 1 against encountering a 
fatal accident. If he travel ten miles, 
the chances are 50,000 to 1 against 
such an accident; and in general the 
probability of such an accident will be 
augmented in the exact ratio in which 
the distance traveled is increased. 

“In the two years ending the thirty- 
first of December, 1848, the total mileage 
of the United Kingdom was 1,830,184,- 
617 miles. The number of accidents to 
passengers, attended with loss of life, 
arising from causes beyond their own 
control, in the same period, was twenty- 
eight. Dividing the mileage, therefore, 
by twenty-eight, we obtain the quotient 
65,363,736. Hence it appears that if 
a passenger travel one mile, the chances 
against his suffering an accident fatal 
to life are 65,363,735 to x. 
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“In the same period the number of 
accidents attended with bodily injury to 
passengers, arising from causes beyond 
their control, was 215. Dividing this 


in the same manner into the total mile- 

age, we find that the chances against . 
such an accident in traveling one mile 

are 8,512,486 to 1.” 


DR. LARDNER’S RULES. 


Taking everything into consideration, 
Dr. Lardner did not hesitate to declare 
that of all the means of locomotion 
which -himan invention had as yet 
devised, railway traveling was the safest, 
in an almost infinite degree. With a 
purpose of rendering that degree even 
less, he put together a series of rules, 
which he declared were “ founded partly 
upon rather a large personal experience 
in railway traveling, in every quarter of 
the globe where this species of locomo- 
tion has been adopted.” Those rules 
may be of enough interest to the readers 
of to-day to warrant their reproduction 
here: - 

1. “ Never attempt to get out of a 
railway carriage while it is moving, no 
matter how slowly. 

2. “ Never attempt to get into a rail- 
way carriage when it is in motion, no 
matter how slow the motion may seem 
to be. 

3. “ Never sit in any unusual place 
or posture. : 

4. “It is an excellent general maxim 
in railway traveling to remain in your 
place without going out at all, until you 
‘arrive at your destination. When this 
can not be done, go out as seldom as 
possible. 
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5. “ Never get out at the wrong side 
of a railway carriage. 

6. * Never pass from one side of the 
railway to the other, except when it is 
indispensably necessary to do so, and 
then not without the utmost precau- 
tion. 

7. “ Express trains are attended with 
more danger than ordinary trains. 
Those who desire the greatest degree of 
security should use them only when 
great speed is required. 

8. “Special trains, excursion trains 
and all other exceptional trains on rail- 
ways are to be avoided, being more un- 
safe than the ordinary and regular 
trains. 

g. “Ifthe train in which you travel 
meet with an accident by which it is 
stopped at a part of the line, or at a 
time when such stoppage is not regular, 
it is more advisable to quit the carriage 
than to stay in it. 

10. “ Beware of yielding to the sud- 
den impulse to spring from the carriage 
to recover your hat, which has blown 
off, or a parcel dropped. 

11. “ When you start on your journey 
select, if you can, a carriage at or as 
near as possible to the centre of the 
train. 

12. “Do not attempt to hand an ar- 
ticle into a train in motion. 

13. “ If you travel with your private 
carriage, do not sit in it on the railway. 
Take your place by preference in one 
of the regular railway carriages. 

14. “Beware of proceeding on a 
coach road across a railway at a level 
crossing. ‘Never do so without the ex- 
press sanction of the gate-keeper. 











15. “When you can choose your 
time, travel by day rather than by 
night; and if not urgently pressed, do 
not travel in foggy weather.” 

To many these rules seem trivial or 
even foolish; and of them’it may be 
said in a general way, that they were 
intended for a public to which railroads 
were an altogether new thing. Ex- 
planations are needed to make others 
intelligible to readers of to-day. Thus 
the author explains rule three: “On 
some lines of railways seats are pro. 
vided on the roofs of the carriages. 
These are to be avoided. Those who 
occupy them, sometimes inadvertently 
stand up, and when the train passes un- 
der a bridge they are struck by the arch, 
Passengers should beware of leaning 
out of the carriage window, or of put 
ting out their arm, or if a’ second-class 
carriage, as sometimes happens, has no 
door, they should take care not to put 
out their leg.” Of rule thirteen he says: 
“The regular railway carriages are 
safer in case of accident than a private 
carriage placed on a truck. They are 
stronger and heavier. They are less li- 
able to be thrown off the rails, or to be 
crushed or overthrown in case of a col- 
lision. The cinders ejected from the 
smoke funnel of the engine are generally 
in a state of vivid ignition, and if they 
happen to fall on any combustible ob- 
ject, are liable to set fire to it. ‘The rail- 
way carriages are constructed so as to 
be secured from such an accident, but 
private carriages are not so; and, more- 
over, from their greater elevation, when 
placed on a truck, are more exposed.” 
A curious illustration of the value of this 
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rule is given by the: author, in the ex- 
perience of the Countess of Zetland, 
who, in December, 1847, was traveling 
on the Midland road in her private car- 
riage. The accident described occurred 
about five o’clock in the afternoon, as 
the train was approaching Rugby, em 
route to London, and was related by the 
principal actor in the following words : 
“On the eighth: of December I left 
Darlington by the gh. 25m. train for 
London. I traveled in my chariot with 
my maid. The carriage was strapped 
onto a truck and placed, with its back 
to the engine, about the centre of the 
train, which was a long one. Soon after 
leaving Leicester I thought I smelt 
something burning, and told my maid 
to look out of the window, and so many 
lumps of red-hot coal or coke were 
showering down that she put it up 
again immediately. I still thought I 
smelt something burning. She put down 
the window again and exclaimed that 
the carriage was on fire. We then put 
down the side-windows, and waived our 
handkerchiefs, screaming ‘fire’ as loud 
as we could. No one took any notice 
of us. I then pulled up the windows 
jest the current of air through the car- 
riage should cause the fire to burn more 
rapidly into the carriage and determined 
to sit in it as long as possible. After 
some time, seeing that no assistance was 
likely to be afforded us, my maid’ be- 
came terrified, and without telling me 
her intention, opened the door, let down 
the step and scrambled out onto the 
truck. I followed her, but having un- 
luckily let myself down toward the 
back part of the carriage, which was on 
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fire, was obliged to put up the step and 
close the door as well as I could to en- 
able me to pass to the front of the car- 
riage furthest from the fire and where 
my maid was standing. We clung on 


by the front springs of the carriage,. 


«screaming ‘fire’ incessantly and wav- 
ing ourhandkerchiefs. We passed sev- 
eral policeman’on the road, none of 
whom took any notice of us. No guard 
appeared. A gentleman in the carriage 
behind mine saw us, but could render 
no assistance. My maid seemed in an 
agony of terror, and I saw her sit down 
on the side of the truck and gather her 
cloak tightly about her. -I think I told 
her to hold fast to the carriage. I turned 
away for a moment to wave my handker- 
chief, and when looked around again my 
poor maid was gone. The train went 
on, the fire, of course, increasing, and the 
wind blowing it toward me. A man, a 
passenger, crept along the ledge of the 
railway carriages and came as near as 
possible to the truck on which I stood, 
but it was impgssible for him to help 
me. At last the train stopped at the 
Rugby station. An engine was sent 
back to find my maid. She was found 
on the road and taken to the Leicester 
hospital, where she -now lies in an al- 
most hopeless condition, her skull frac- 
tured ; three of her fingers have been 
amputated. I am told that the train 
was going at the rate of fifty miles an 


hour. 
“S. VY. ZETLAND.” 


The solicitude of pioneer railroad 
managers to provide all possible means 
of preventing accidents, is referred to 
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and made plain by Dr. Lardner in the 
same work.* It was proposed by the 
Great Western Company of England to 
fix for the conductor a seat at the back 
of the tender, sufficiently high for him to 
see along the roofs of the carriages, so 
that he might have a perfect view of 
both sides of the train and a means of 
passing from side to side of the tender, 
so as to gain a complete view of each 
side of the train. “Such a conductor, 
from his proximity to the engine, could 
immediately communicate with the 
driver, and each guard upon the coaches 
of the train could communicate with 
such conductor by'signals. It was also 
proposed by the same company that 
the under guard should always stand in 
his van, next to the engine, with his face 
to the train, so as to observe any signal 
of distress, irregularity or derangement 
among the carriages which the chief 
guard, stationed at the rear of the train, 
might make. A ‘communication be- 
tween the under guard and the‘ engine- 
man’ was only necessary to complete 
this arrangement, and it was accord- 
ingly ordered that means should be pro- 
vided by which the under guard should 
be enabled at pleasure to sound the 
whistle of the engine.” 

One Colonel Brandreth held a series 
of interviews “with some of the most 
eminent railway engineers, with a view 
to obtain some additional protection 
for the traveling public, by contriving a 
method, not only for securing the con- 
stant watching of the trains while on 
their journey, but also to provide the 





. *‘ Railway Economy,’ p, 280. 
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passengers with means, in case of acci- 
dent or sudden illness, of communicat- 
ing with a guard and of enabling the 
guard to communicate with the engine- 
man, for the purpose, when necessary, 
of stopping the train. There could be 
no difficulty in providing means by which 
any passenger could at his pleasure 
sound the whistle of the engine so as 
to give the engine-driver notice to stop, 
but the government commissioners con- 
sidered that it would be objectionable 
to give a passenger power to stop the 
train at will, though it was admitted 
that it would be extremely desirable to 
establish a practicable and sure com- 
munication between the passengers in 
each coach with a guard, and to pro- 
vide the latter with means of commu- 
nicating with the engine-driver.” 


AN ANCIENT GUIDE. 


A curious little documentary re- 
minder of the primitive days of rail- 
roading .lies before me,* in the shape 
of ‘ Lacey’s Railway Companion, and 
Liverpool and Manchester Guide to 
Business and Pleasure,’ published in 
1834 asa guide-book over the famous 
line between the two cities named. 
About four by six inches in size, and 
containing but eighty pages, it is 
illustrated by a large in-folding picture 
of the trains first run upon the road, 
and replete with information of an 
exact character that reads oddly 
enough to-day. The “ engine-man” 
in the flat, old-fashioned cap of the day, 
standing upon the cabless “ Liverpool” 


* This book is the property of Mr. C. P. Leland, 
of the Lake Shore. 
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with its four wheels and‘high stovepipe- 
like smoke stack ; behind it comés'the 
tender, a mere box on four wheels, 
with a tank of water upon it; then a 
two story slatted car filled with sheep ; 
then an open cattle car, with the horns 
of excited bovines reared above its 
sides ; a like car filled with pigs en- 
gaged in a “ free-for-all” among them- 
selves, and with two men who are 
endeavoring to persuade them into quiet- 
ness ; three flat cars loaded with bundles 
and barrels. These form one-half the 
picture, exhibiting to a  strprised 
generation the methods by which live 
stock and merchandise are transported 
by steam. Two passenger trains oc- 
cupy the other half. The engine 
‘“‘ Northumbrian” heads one, also with- 
out a cab, with two large wheels in 
front and two small ones in the rear, 
and is followed by the tender and five 
coaches. Upon the top of the for- 
ward coach rides the conductor, and 
upon the rear end of the last the guard, 
both with high hats, arms folded, and 
in silent dignity. “ Luggage” is scat- 
tered all over the railed-in roofs ; the 
coaches are each divided into three 
compartments, and are built like three 
road coaches hung together. The 
passengers face each other, one-half 
riding forward and the other half 
backward. The fifth coach has the 
words “Royal Mail” upon it, the 
names of the others being “ Welling- 
ton,” ‘ Adelaide,” “Victory” and 
“Times.” This constitutes the first 
class train. The second engraving 
shows the second class train, which is 
drawn by the engine “ Jupiter,” and 
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contains four open cars, with an awn- 
ing over each. Behind them comes a 
flat car or rather four-wheeled truck, 
upon which some gentleman has had 
his private carriage placed, in which 
himself and friends are safely stowed 
for their journey. 

‘We shall not amuse our readers,” 
declares the author in his preface, 
“with a detail of the difficulties which 
the projectors of the Rail Road had to 
encounter, of the opposition which in- 
terested individuals presented to a 
public good, nor of the determination 
and perseverance which ultimately 
overcame all obstacles. Our object 
is to give a work of amusement and 
instruction to the Visitors, of refer- 
ence to the Resident, and to compress 
as much information as possible into 
the smallest compass.” 

A word or so as to some of the points 
the author feels called upon to eluci- 
date may not be out of place: “ We 
shall commence our narrative by sup- 
posing the traveler comfortably seated 
on, the left side of the carriage, with 
his face toward Manchester; being 
thus situated he is better able to make 
his observations, as the posts which 
' mark the distance at every one quarter 
of a mile are invariably on the left, 
and from these posts we direct the 
reader’s attention to the various objects 
on the road. But the best situation 
to have a view of the railroad, to form 
a just conception of the enormous un- 
dertaking and to have a clear idea 
of the beauty of the country and the 
perfection of the work, is the seat at 
the top of the covered carriages. . 
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The locomotive machine being at- 
tached, we quickly pass through the 
Turkish arch, and commence a mode 
of traveling that our forefathers would 
have considered utterly beyond the 
power of human ingenuity to accom- 
plish. Looking quickly to the right 
may be seen Speaklands, the pleasant 
seat of Mr. Erle; the rapidity of the 
carriages. will, however, give little 
opportunity for viewing it. Three 
hundred yards past this post, on the 
left-hand side, is an erection to facili- 
tate the entrance of cattle to carriages, 
constructed for the purpose of trans- 
porting them to Manchester. Vehicles 
filled with swine, sheep, cows and 
oxen, traveling along at the rate of 
fifteen or sixteen miles an hour, present 
a sight to the stranger equally novel 
and surprising. We have now 
entered on the Whiston embankment 
and commence ascending the incline; 
if the traveler will here look back, he 
will see the assistant machine propell- 
ing the train from behind. Park- 
side station. This station has a lam- 
entable notoriety arising out of Mr. 
Huskisson’s accident. It was here 
that ‘his last interview with the Duke 
of Wellington took place, and here that 
a political reunion was but the prelude 
to a frightful death. A white marble 
slab, let into the wall, records the aw- 
ful catastrophe, and three notches cut 
into the rail point to the exact spot 
of its occurrence.” The guide con- 
tinues thus with each point of interest 
along the line, and is a model for its 
compactness and directness of state- 
ment. 





ASIATIC WONDER AT STEAM. 


Not only in America and on the con- 
tinent of Europe were the wonders of 
steam related to an amazed and enthu- 
siastic auditory, but an echo thereof 
sounded across to Asia early in this great 
decade of discovery and invention, and 
was received with an interest equally 
as deep, if less practical, by the dusky 
sons of those far-off climes. From the 
Asiatic Journal, in the summer of 1834, 
we learn of a correspondence between 
certain progressive East Indians and 
the local representatives of the British 
government, where information was 
asked for with a half incredulity, and 
answered with all seriousness, and with 
such simple explanations as the limited 
knowledge and experience of those to 
be enlightened made necessary. In 
March, 1833, at a public dubar, Lord 
William Bentinck received the follow- 
ing application from, Shewbux Roy, 
Gamashta of Luckmeechund and Rad- 
akissen, at Calcutta : 

“My lord, our Seth Sunne Ram has 
heard with astonishment that ah iron 
boat has been sent out from England, 
which can swim and is capable of 
being navigated from Calcutta to Ben- 
ares in eight days and against the 
stream. He desires to know how such 
things can be ; he had directed us to 
make particular inquiries into such an 
unheard piece of mechanism, and to 
ascertain if it be true that the English 
perform such pieces of necromancy 
through the agency of those jinn or 
devils who, in the early ages of the 
world, were turned into smoke and put 
into pots by the learned among man- 
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kind, and taken out to work for their 
masters as required. Now, as we know 
the real truth of these matters, we hope, 
especially as it will be pleasing to the 
Gwailor government, that a copy or 
epitome of the iron steamboat may be 
given to us, that we may send it to 
Gwailor, with an explanation showing 
how such incredible things to others 
can exist through the agency of the 
British knowledge and science.” 

This modest request was promptly 
answered, in a missive that expressed 
the gratification of the English official 
at such desire to learn about the prod- 
ucts of European science, and the de- 
sired model was promised. From that 
response the following is extracted as 
curious enough to warrant preservation: 
“His highness wishes to know how an 
inanimate engine can be moved without 
the application of animal force. I will 
describe : just as the circulation of the 
blood and the motion of the limbs of an 
ahimal are caused and carried on by 
the pulse of the heart, so the motion of 
the levers and revolution of the wheels 
of the steam-engine are produced by 
the action of a piston in a ‘cylinder. 
Now the pulse of an animal is moved 
by the invisible power of the creation ; 
no one can understand it ; but the mo- 
tion of the piston is caused by human 
agency, springing from God-given wis- 
dom, and is intelligible to everyone. 

“To comprehend the means by which 
the piston moves, it is only necessary 
to do two things: 

“< First. Put a pot, half full of water, 
on the fire ; stop up the mouth closely ; 
place as great a weight on it as it will 
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bear ; still you find that when the water 
boils, the. steam produced will force off 
the lid or burst the vessel ;. for, know 
that one ruttee of water, by the applica- 
tion of fire, expands to 1,700 ruttees of 
steam, and how is this to be contained 
in so small a pot? . From this learn the 
force of steam, for, as Sadi says, ‘ love 
and musk cannot be concealed ;’ so it 
is certain that steam cannot be re- 
strained. 

“* Second. Wrap some wet tow round 
the top of a ramrod, so as to be able to 
squeeze it into the barrel of a gun, force 
it to the breech, and then plug up the 
touch-hole.. Well, afterwards pull out 
the rod half way, let it go for a moment, 
and see with what force it will jump 
back to the breech! What is the cause 


of this? Why, the air was expelled 
through the touch-hole, and that being 
plugged up, no fresh air is admitted as 


the air-tight rod is drawn out, so where 
the ramrod was is nothing, not even air, 
which pervades every place; a vacuum 
is caused, and as the separated friend 
cannot bear the desolation of absence, 
but flies to his beloved home, so the rod, 
unable to endure the emptiness of va- 
cuity, rushes back into its chamber. 
“These are the two agents which 
move the piston in the cylinder, viz.: 
The steam is the raiser and the vacuum 
the. depressor, and by their opposing 
impulse, motion is communicated to all 
parts of the machine ; for, first a fire 
of coals (a stone which is found in the 
hill of Burdwan and burns like wood) 
is lighted ; on this is placed a caldron 
of water to boil, and at the mouth of the 
ealdron a cylinder with an iron rod 
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fitting tightly init. The steam produced 
by the boiling water rushes through a 
little valve (a small door which opens 
and shuts) at the bottom of the cylin- 
der, and raises up the piston ; but then, 
as the piston raises, the space it leaves 
is filled with steam and a vacuum is re- 
quired. NowI mention that a ruttee 
of water, when converted into steam, 
would fill the space of 1,700 ruttees. 
Yes, but is it possible to reduce the 
steam again to water? Itis; by ap- 
plying cold water to the outside of the 
cylinder, it immediately condenses, and 
there is consequently one ruttee of 
water and 1,699 ruttees of empty space; 
that is vacuum. This is just what we 
wanted. The piston, like the ramrod, 
instantly plumps down ; again the stream 
of steam forces upon the little door in 
the cylinder, the piston flies up, the 
steam is condensed and again it jumps 
down, and so on, as long as the fire is 
kept up. Now the top of the piston is 
fastened to a movable lever (sustained 
by a pillar), like the beam of a pair of 
scales, to the other end of which is fixed 
a large. wheel, which, in its turn, turns 
others, and the whole apparatus is set 
in motion. 

“There is another kind of steam-engine 
in which the piston is impelled alter- 
nately at each end by the steam, which 
is not condensed, but allowed to escape 
into the air. In this sort no cold water 
is required, but a greater degree of 
heat. 

“To explain all the parts of the 
machine would be tedious. Briefly it is 
equally applicable to land or water 
carriages. In the picture now sent, his 
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highness will see strings of thirty car- 
riages drawn along by one engine, up 
hill and down dale, at the rate of thirty 
miles an‘hour.. The wheels run in iron 
grooves, for by this contrivance the 
same force can draw twelve times as 
much as it could on a good kunker 
road. In this way, hundreds of pas- 
sengers of all kinds, animals and bag- 
gage are drawn along; one engine 
draws seven hundred maunds, and the 
whole can be stopped by achild. Every 
day new improvements are making. 

“What numberless benefits does it 
afford! Food and clothing is greatly 
diminished in price by the expedition 
and cheapness of the carriage. Horses 
will no longer be required ; 12,000,000 
horses are fed in England, and each 
eats as much as eight.men; so the 
country will sustain 80,000,000 more 
men. But how wonderful are its effects 
by water!, It laughs at the wind and 
goes in its teeth, and turns whenever 
the captain chooses, by the slightest 
touch. In short, now that King Steam 
has asserted his authority, the reign of 
the wind is cast to the winds and waves. 
Communication, which .was_ formally 
stopped for weeks together between the 
countries of Europe, is now ‘regularly 
carried on, whatever may be the state of 
the weather. 

“It impels iron as well, as wooden 
boats, and an iron boat is even lighter 
than a woodenone of the same size, since 
iron, from its strength and malléability, 


may be used in very thin plates, and - 


consequently requires a less.depth of 
water to float in. 
“What wonder if his highness should 
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set out in his steam. carriage at day- 
break, to go to bathe at Agra, or pray 
at Buidrabun, and be back at Gwailor 
by noon. If an iron steamboat were 
launched upon the Chambul at the 
proper season, it might reach Calcutta 
in a week. But what end is there to 
wonders? It is said, ‘a wise man is 
not astonished at wisdom.’” 


SOME EXPLICIT EXPLANATIONS. 


The great railroad system grew 
rapidly, it is true, but it grew by details 
and gradual progression, nevertheless. 
The changes that have occurred since 
the days of crude beginnings, even in 
the minor matters of management and 
mechanical arrangements, illustrate that 
fact in the clearest manner. It seems 
odd enough to read some of the ex- 
planations, made seriously and for 
grown people, by writers of ability, of 
matters now understood by all, and 
taken as a matter of course by this 
steam-educated generation. Read, for 
instance, these descriptions of the labors 
of the “ engine-man ’—whom we call 
the ‘‘ engineer "—penned in 1839,* and 
covering matters of the commonest 
knowledge of to-day with a definiteness 
of statement that shows the theme one 
not at all understood: ‘A large share 
of responsibility rests with the engine- 
man, not only in taking care. of the 
management of the engine, considered 
as such, but in directing its progress 
along the road, in its capacity of a 
traveling vehicle. Before a train of 
carriages starts on a journey, the engine- 
man examines the engine carefully, to 


* ‘ Roads and Railroads,’ 'p, 326. 
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see that every part of it is in working 
order and fit for immediate use. He 
also’sees that the tender has its proper 
complement 3f coke and water, and that 
the oil for lubricating the joints of 
the engine is properly supplied. “It is. 
frequently arranged that the engine 
shall be driven to and fro for a short 
distance on the rails previous to being 
attached to the train, in order to see 
that everything is in readiness. When 
the steam is up and the engine ready 
for starting, it is brought down, or 
backwards, to the head of the train, and 
hooked to'the foremost carriage. The 
steam is then applied to the propulsion 
of the engine, and, with it, of all the 
carriages which follow it. The engine- 
man has now to keep a vigilant look-out 
to keep the engine in its right course, 
and to watch the various valves, etc., 
on which his power over the engine 
depends. He has a gauge by which he 
can tell how niuch water is in the boiler, 
and from time to time he pumps an 
additional supply into from the tank in 
the'tender. He has to see that the fur- 
nace is properly supplied with coke, 
and to regulate the quantity added 
according to the power of the steam at 
the moment.” 

The same ‘circumstantial writer fur- 
nishes us other interesting glimpses of 
the railroad ignorance of the day, by 
the pains with which he seeks to furnish 
enlightenment. Various paragraphs 
follow, from which the subjoined are 
taken: “ The rate of traveling along 
the railway may be known by mile- 
stones set up at ‘the sides, and which 
may be seen from the carriages ; by the 
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aid of these, and of a common watch, 
the rate of traveling may be easily noted. 
The author of the treatise before re- 
ferred to, after alluding to the indis- 
tinctness of the mile-posts commonly 
used, recommends the employment of 
posts made of iron, with a box at the 
top. This box is triangular, with two 
of its faces presented obliquely to the 
road. Inside this box is a small lamp, 
and the faces of the box are opaque, 
with the exception of the openings, 
which constitute the figures or letters. 
These figures would sufficiently show 
themselves during the day, and at night 
the policemen could light the lamps, 
and thus make the figures visible then 
likewise. 

“It is very essential that a system of 
well understood signals be adopted on 
railways, for if any accident happen a 
short time before the arrival of a train, 
it is of the first importance that the 
engine-man should have notice of it at a 
considerable distance from the spot 
where it has occurred. For instance, 
a rail may be displaced by the passing 
of the last preceding train, or the train 
itself may have been prevented from 
continuing its journey, either from some 
accident having happened to the engine 
or from some other cause. Important 
as it is to have timely notice of any 
such accident by day, it becomes doubly 
necessary by night, when it is so much 
less in our power to’ know,’ by the 
assistance of the eye alone, what is 


‘doing, or what has been done, at some 


distance in front of us: We need hardly 
dwell on the dreadful nature of an ac- 
cident occurring at night through any 
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unforeseen obstacle to the progress of a 
train. For these reasons there have 
been devised marty arrangements 
which act as alarms, signals, telegraphs, 
etc. In the first place, there is a police 
force employed along the line of rail- 
way, whose duty it is to keep watch at 
everything occurring, or likely to occur, 
along the line; to prevent intruders 
from climbing over the palisades and 
entering upon the railway ; to see that 
no stones are thrown, or suffered to fall, 
on the rails, by which the trains would 
be placed in imminent danger ; to ren- 
der assistance to passing trains in case 
of any accident happening ; to assist 
- in working a system of signals, and to 
perform many other duties ofa similar 
nature. The policemen for each rail- 
way have a regular uniform, and are 
under a systematic code of regulations. 


“One of the duties of the policemen is 
to assist in making signals to approach- 


ing trains. On some of the railways it 
has been customary, when a train is 
approaching a spot where a policeman 
stands, for him to place himself in a 
conspicuous situation, with one or both 
arms extended in a certain or under- 
stood manner: one position of the arms 
is to signify ‘all right,’ and that the 
train may proceed without fear of in- 
terruption ; while another position im- 
plies that, for some reason or other, 
matters are going wrong, and that the 
train must stop when it approaches the 
policeman. In other instances the 
policemen are provided with little flags 
of different colors, and on the approach 
of a train he holds up one or other of 
the flags, according to the intimation he 
3 


. 
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wishes to convey ; for instance, a red 
flag to intimate danger and a green one 
as a signal that all is right. But such 
modes as these can obviously only serve 
during the continuance of daylight, and 
can no longer be available when night 
comes on. As a night-signal, the fol- 
lowing plan is sometimes adopted: 
Lamps are employed, which are capable 
either of being fronted with stained 
glass, or by some other contrivance of 
shedding colored light along the line of 
the railway, and by causing the light 
thus shed to be red under some circum- 
stances and green or blue under others, 
a system of signals is at once obtained, 
available for night time. It has been 
suggested that all railways should make 
a red light at night, and a red flag by 
day, symbols of danger. A green light 
should be placed at each station at the 
spot where the: engine-man - should 
slacken his speed, and a red light at the 
point where he is to stop. The police 
should have hand-lanterns, with a white 
glass and a red one, which latter can be 
turned round in an instant, whenever 
anything obstructs the passage of the 
railway ; and the light held up at any 
train approaching, on seeing which the 
train is immediately to stop. A green 
glass may also be added, the signifi- 
cance of which would be, ‘ proceed 
with caution ;’ the train would then 
come slowly on, and ascertain the 
reason for the signal.” 

“There is also an ingenious kind of 
alarum or signal adopted, under the 
name of the ‘Steam Whistle,’ by which 
the car is brought into requisition, as a 
means of obtaining warnings in case of 
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danger. The instrument is a whistle 
sounded by the gushing of the steam 
from the boiler through a simple piece 
of mechanism, and can be cut off or 
put in action as need may require. 
These whistles are sometimes heard at 
a distance of several miles on a calm 
day. It has been suggested that it 
would be desirable to have two of these 
whistles with totally distinct sounds, 
one to be used on the arrival line, and 
the other on the departure line of rails; 
each would then serve as an alarum, and 
would also serve as a fog and night 
signal, which would at all times and in 
the densest fog give perfect notice 
whenever two engines approached each 
other, on which line they were respec- 
tively traveling, and thus go far to pre- 
vent the probability of a collision.” 


THE EARLY OBJECTIONS TO TUNNELS. 


The subject of tunnels was one that 
attracted attention in the beginnings of 
railroads, the more especially from the 
fact that an extensive work of this 
character was required in the first great 
railroad constructed—the Liverpool & 
Manchester—where a tunnel had to be 
constructed under the city first named 
before the line could obtain such egress 
and grade as was required. The length 
of that structure was 1,970 yards, and 
in several places it had to be cut 
through solid rock. The fact that it 
was undertaken and carried forward at 
an immense expense of toil and money 
before actual experience had demon- 
strated the practical value of a railroad 
for general commercial purposes, speaks 
volumes for the enterprise and pluck of 
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the founders of that great line. Its first 
shaft was opened in September, 1826 ; 
twenty-two feet wide and sixteen feet 
high. Its length from end to end was 
2,250 yards—about a mile and a quarter. 
From the work below referred to,* a 
description of the work itself, and some 
of the difficulties that were met with, 
may be obtained: One of the entrances 
is (in 1839) at the company’s yard at 
Wapping, Liverpool, and the other at 
Edge Hill. The former entrance is by 
an open cutting, 22 feet deep and 46 
feet wide, and affording space for four 
lines of railway. From this opening 
the railroad commences along a perfect 
level, which occupies about 280 yards 
of the length of the tunnel. After this 
the inclined plane commences, and ex- 
tends 1,970 yards ina perfectly straight 
line, and with an inclination of one 


yard in 48—tthe entire rise of the tun- 


nel being 123 feet. A large portion of 
this tunnel was excavated through a 
solid rock of fine red sandstone, which 
in those parts furnished the engineer 
with a natural and secure roofing, re- 
quiring neither masonry nor brick- 
work. But in other parts the material 
through which the excavation was car- 
ried was too loose and weak to support 
itself unless masonry were immediately 
applied. 

The construction of the tunnel was 
carried on at seven or eight different 
parts simultaneously, by sinking as 
many shafts in different parts of its 
length, and connecting one shaft with 
another by lateral excavation, the stone 
and earth being removed up the shafts. 


* «Roads and Railroads,’ p. 306. 

















The depth, or thickness of the ground, 
from the open air to the roof of the 
tunnel, varies from five to seventy feet 
at different parts of its length. The 
tunnel is sufficiently lighted by gas- 
burners, which are placed at distances 
of twenty-five yards asunder, through 
its whole extent, the white-washed sides 
and roof serving to reflect and increase 
the light. The tunnel occupied two 
years in completing and cost £34,791. 

The interest aroused in the. British 
mind during the construction and early 
use of this tunnel was not altogether 
confined to curiosity or public spirit, 
serious objection to all such measures 
being raised, because of their supposed 
unhealthful character ; and, in fact, we 
have a formal report of five gentlemen 
—two physicians, two surgeons and a 
professor of chemistry—who, in 1837, 
made an inspection of the London 
& Birmingham tunnel, under Prim- 
rosehill, “with a view of ascertain- 
ing the probable effect of such tun- 
nels upon the health and feelings of 
those who may traverse them.” Their 
conclusions were altogether favorable, 
even though they were not permitted to 
make the inspection a clear test. “The 
experiment,” they say, “was made 
under unfavorable circumstances; the 
western extremity being only partially 
open, the ventilation is less perfect than 
it will be when the work is completed ; 
the steam of the locomotive engine was 
also suffered to escape for twenty min- 
utes, while the carriages were stationary 
near the end of the tunnel. Even dur- 
ing our stay near the unfinished end of 
the tunnel, where the engine remained 
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stationary, although the cloud formed 
by the steam was visible near the roof, 
the air for many feet above our heads 
remained clear and apparently un- 
affected by steam or effluvia of any 
kind ; neither was there any damp or 
cold perceptible. 

“We found the atmosphere of the 
tunnel dry and of agreeable tempera- 
ture, and free from smell; the lamps 
of the carriages were lighted, and in 
our transit inwards and back again to 
the mouth of the tunnel, the sensation 
experienced was precisely that of trav- 
eling in a coach by night between 
the walls of a narrow street ; the noise 
did not prevent easy conversation, nor 
appear to be much greater in the tun- 
nel than in the open air. 

“ Judging from this experiment, and 
knowing the ease and certainty with 
which thorough ventilation may be 
effected, we are decidedly of opinion 
that the dangers incurred in passing 
through well constructed tunnels are 
no greater than those incurred in or- 
dinary traveling upon an open rail- 
way, or upon a turn-pike road, and that 
the apprehensions which have been 
expressed, that such tunnels are likely 
to prove detrimental to the health or 
inconvenient to the feelings of those 
who may go through them, are perfectly 
futile and groundless.” 

There was some rivalry, also, at 
work in connection with charges of 
unhealthfulness by the “ tunnel route,”’ 
instigated by lines that were not com- 
pelled to resort to underground pas- 
sages. In 1836 the ‘proprietors of 
the railroad without a tunnel” put in 
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circulation a sheet containing a series 
of “ medical reasons, independent of 
superior engineering and other grounds, 
for recommending the Brighton rail- 
road without tunnels, to the adoption 


‘of the public.”* The evidence referred 


to was taken before a committee 
of the house of lords on the twenty- 
sixth of July, and proves itself to have 
been utterly unreliable, because of 
contradictions and statements that 
experience has shown to be entirely 
without foundation. But the declara- 
tions made by some of the witnesses 
im that examination are worthy of pres- 
ervation as matters of curiosity. For 
instance, Sir Anthony Carlisle, vice- 
president of the college of surgeons, 
made declaration as follows: ‘“ The 
difference in temperature in tunnels 
will expose persons in health to the 
common affection notoriously termed 
catching cold, the source of other dis- 
orders. On persons of weak constitu- 
tion, or who are invalids, passing 
through a tunnel will cause more strik- 


-ing and more remarkable effects. Would 


not permit one of my patients to go to 
Brighton by a railway that had a tunnel 
in it. Certainly would dissuade any 
patient from subjecting himself to such 
perils. It is impossible to change the 
atmosphere in a tunnel six hundred 
yards long. The air is a commixture 
with other gaseous substances ; it is 
also a damp air. Sulphureted, car- 
bureted. and carbonic gases would 
be emitted from the burning of coke ; 
and the vapor of the steam would be 


* ‘Railroad Journal,’ October 8, 1836, p. 626. 
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condensing, and would keep the at- 
mosphere damp, with effluvia of pas- 
sengers, etc.,. so that a quantity of 
stationary or stagnant air would re- 
main impregnated with poisonous gases 
—it might be with scarlet fever or the 
small-pox.” 

Dr. James Johnson, one of the physi- 
cians of his majesty, who had seen 
eighteen years of practice, added his 
opinion: ‘‘ The difference of. temper- 
ature in a tunnel, such as on Stephen- 
son’s line, would be upwards of twenty 
degrees. Would not advise any person 
of delicate health to travel through it. 
It would very often be injurious, be- 
cause we very seldom have a vicissi- 
tude equal to that in a whole day; 
and we know that the vicissitudes of 
temperature and draught and moisture 
are the chief causes of pulmonary com- 
plaints and many others, such as rheu- 
matisms, and erysipelas is sometimes 
produced by it. The reverberation 
would be tremendous with a locomotive 
engine, and give a very great shock to 
delicate people. There would be very 
considerable inconvenience from the 
heat of the engine, independently of 
any gas or any deleterious atmos- 
phere.” 

John Propert, esq., a general practi- 
tioner of more than twenty years’ 
standing, added his testimony, declaring 
that “a tunnel never could be made 
perfectly clear of noxious air, arising 
from the passage of a steam carriage ; 
should decidedly object to patients 
traveling through a tunnel. The im- 
pression that might be made by half a 
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minute, Or a minute, might be equal in 
a debilitated constitution to the effect 
produced in half an hour.” 

A very simple and pertinent answer 
to all this was made in a report upon 
the proposed Brighton lines, in which 
it was argued as follows: ‘ An objec- 
tion has been made generally to all tun- 
nels, namely, that the air contained in 
them will be so contaminated by the 
noxious gas produced by the locomo- 
tive engine in passing through them, as 
to render it unfit for respiration. 
Whether this objection has ever been 
advanced, or at all supported, by any 
scientific man possessing sufficient 
chemical knowledge to enable him to 
judge correctly on the subject, is doubt- 
ful. The probability, however, is, that 


the fear of any injurious effects from 
foul air has originated in those who 


have witnessed the effects produced 
by steam-engines in passing through 
the small tunnels on some of our 
canals; and if they have for a moment 
imagined that any similarity will be 
found in the effects in the two cases, 
their fears are quite justifiable. The 
tunnels on canals are commonly con- 
structed of such limited dimensions 
that it would be highly dangerous to 
attempt the ‘same application of steam 
power as will be necessary on a railway ; 
for instance, in the tunnel constructed 
by Mr. Telford on the Hare Castle canal, 
the area above the water in the canal is 
only about one hundred feet ; and even 
the Thames and Medway in transverse 
dimensions, perhaps the largest canal 
tunnel in England, has only an area of 





* London Mechanics’ Magazine, 1836. 
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four hundred and fifty feet ; while the 
smallest tunnel contemplated on the 
Brighton railway will have an area of 
at least six hundred feet. 

“In order to explain to what extent 
the air in a tunnel is contaminated by 
a locomotive engine passing through it, 
let us suppose a tunnel, one mile in 
length, to be traversed by a locomotive 
engine, and its train of a gross weight 
of one hundred tons. The experience 
of the Liverpool & Manchester railway 
has shown that the average consump- 
tion of coke is considerably less than 
half a pound per ton for each mile it is 
carried on a railway ; but taking the 
consumption at half a pound, the whole 
weight of one hundred tons will require 
the consumption of fifty pounds of coke. 
It may be explained that -every ten 
pounds of coke will evaporate a cubit 
foot of water; so that the whole fifty 
pounds will convert into steam five cubit 
feet of water in the distance of one mile. 
Now to convert into steam one cubit 
foot of water requires 1,950, or say 2,000 
cubit feet of air ; then five feet of water 
will, of course, require ten thousand feet; 
and this will be the whole amount of 
contaminated air in one mile in length 
of tunnel. To determine the proportion 
of such an amount of foul air, and the 
whole air contained in a tunnel, we may 
take, for example, a moderate sized 
tunnel thirty feet high, and having an 
area of eight hundred feet. One mile 
in length of such a tunnel will contain 
4,224,000 cubit feet; hence the con- 
taminated air will bear to the whole 
quantity in the tunnel the ratio of 10,- 
000 tO 4,224,000 ; or it will be as one 
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to 422. Let us then venture to hope 
that any prejudices which may now ex- 
ist against the construction of tunnels 
upon railways will be dispelled when 
we find that no injurious consequences 
will ever result from the foul air, or any 
of the numerous evils which have been 
so forcibly dwelt upon by those who af- 
fect to perceive the most unhappy con- 
sequences from their adoption.” 

Yet there was curiosity enough on 
part of the British populace, and inter- 
est enough on partof the local journals, 
to make the excavations a series of 
popular excitements, and to cause the 
preservation of full records thereof. In 
the Lancashire Literary Museum, in the 
summer of 1828, may be found a very 
circumstantial account of the progress 
of the work and the crowds by whom 
it was inspected. “ A vast number of 
individuals,” it declares, ‘‘ confined by 
business during nearly the whole day- 
light of the week, rush out to the neigh- 
borhood of Wavertree, on a spare 
afternoon, or on a Sunday, to witness 
the works above ground connected with 
the line of road. . . . But they 
have no idea, unless they descend one 
of the shafts of the tunnel and fearlessly 
explore the subterranean operations 
of hundreds of workmen, of the curios- 
ity, we may say, of the daring grandeur 
of the works, far below the surface of 
the earth . . Now that several 
of the shafts communicate with each 
other, either by the completion between 
them of the grand tunnel or by a smaller 
four foot tunnel running along the in- 
tended roof, a fresh current of air is 
continually circulating, and the visitor 
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will experience none of the oppressive 
sensations generally felt in the mines not 
thoroughly ventilated. Neither is the 
air raw or chilly, but of a mild, equal 
temperature. The miners have met 
each other in the excavations from the 
different shafts with amazing precision, 
scarcely half an inch of difference in 
the cut being observable at the juncture 
of the bore. 

** We had scarcely entered the tunnel 
ere the noise of approaching wagons, 
laden with broken stones, roared along 
the vaulted roof, and presently we could 
distinguish the rays of the driver's 
candle struggling through the vapor 
occasioned by the last explosion. Four 
wagons—on each of them was a large, 
square bucket holding about a ton of 
broken stone—passed us at a rapid rate, 
drawn on a railway by one horse, and 
were speedily and successfully hooked 
to the rope and hoisted to the top of 
the pit. We had not gone far ere an 
explosion bursting along the whole 
vault sensibly shook the very rock on 
which we stood, and thundering on 
toward the west, died gradually away. 
We were then under Hope street, and 
my conductor informed me that the 
blast had taken place at a spot beyond 
the mill at Edgehill, the sound having 
traveled part of the way through a small 
tunnel some distance above us. 

“ The principal tool used in excavat- 
ing the stone is the pick, and we could 
now hear distinctly numbers of them 
cutting and knocking with ceaseless 
activity. We proceeded to the eastward 
a distance of about three hundred and 
fifty yards, when we could perceive, 














gradually brightening in the smoke as 
we advanced, the numerous candles of 
the workmen, who are mostly engaged 
in scooping along the top, leaving a 
mass of stone in the middle on which 
to stand, and which is afterwards re- 
moved. As we once before had occa- 
sion to remark, the candles, seen 
through the intermediate darkness, were 
not unlike twinkling stars on a gloomy 
night ; and the figures of the men here 
and there, illuminated by the light and 
flinging their brawny arms about, would 
have furnished a writer of romance with 
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no bad idea of some infernal operation 
going on under the direction of the old 
gentleman himself.” 

Considerable space has been taken, 
not unprofitably, it has been hoped, in 
viewing these features of special interest 
in the early railroad days. Wewill now 


consider the great era of railroad pro- 

jection that took possession of the land 

when capitalists and the people had 

become convinced that in the iron horse 

was found a solution of many of the 

problems of transportation and travel. 
J. H. Kennepy. 





Cornelius Vanderbilt, grandson of the 
Commodore, and son of William H. Van- 
derbilt, has shown the possession of such 
financial and executive powers in connec- 
tion with railroad work, that he is worthy 
of a prominent place among the railroad 
men of the country, regardless of the legacy 
of responsibility and power to which he fell 
heir. Although the favored grandson of 
one of the richest men of America, his 
early years were passed in a healthful at- 
mosphere, and all his education, as well as 
his natural instincts, directed him to the 
clean and high-minded manhood that is, 
after all, his greatest claim to distinction 
and respect. He was born on November 





* For various points of information in this sketch, 
the writer is under obligation to The Way Bill of 
New York, of March, 1887. 
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CORNELIUS VANDERBILT.* 


27, 1843, at New Dorp, Staten Island, 
where, as has been shown in a previous 
number, his father was quietly but uncon- 
sciously preparing for the great mission 
of activity that lay before him. The young 
man was given a good academic education, 
and then became a clerk in the Shoe and 
Leather Bank of New York city, where 
his condition, surroundings and opportu- 
nities were precisely the same as those of 
the other employés. The faithfulness and 
accuracy of his work soon made an im- 
pression upun his superior officers, and 
received a proper and substantial recogni- 
tion in promotion and an advance of 
salary. The Commodore, who had taken 
a great liking to the young man, but was 
determined that he should make his own 
way if there was the material of growth 
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within him, had kept a close watch upon 
him, and now stepped forward and gave 
him a helping hand. He had him trans- 
ferred, when about twenty years old, to 
the private banking house of Kissam 
Brothers, in order that he might gain, in 
the more varied transactions of a broker’s 
firm, a better knowledge and grasp of the 
important affairs for which his grandfather 
now intended him. At this early forma- 
tive period, when a man chooses the 
course he is likely to pursue through after 
life, young Cornelius fixed his character by 
joining the Episcopal church and becom- 
ing active in the organizations connected 
with it. When the Commodore died, Cor- 
nelius received in his will a special recog- 
nition, which showed that his conduct and 
career had met the approval of his grand- 
father, and that the old gentleman believed 
he was competent to take his place in time 
as the principal representative and admin- 
istrator of the vast interests with which 
the family name was connected. He was 
fortunate in having been long enough 
under the direct influence of the Commo- 
dore to absorb many of the qualities which 
had led to the success of that remarkable 
man, and to have had the advice, coun- 
sel and training of his father until his 
habits, business education, mastery of him- 
self and self-reliant independence of 
thought and action were completed. 

In 1865, when he had gained sufficient 
experience in the broker’s office, he ac- 
cepted a position in the office of the Har- 
lem Railroad company, and was soon 
after advanced to the important post of 
treasurer. Ten years later, when William 
H. Vanderbilt succeeded the Commodore 
as president of the New York Central, 
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Cornelius became first vice-president and 
was given charge of the finances, while his 
brother, William K. Vanderbilt, became 
second vice-president, with supervision 
over the traffic. For this high trust Cor- 
nelius had shown special aptitude as treas- 
urer of the Harlem road, and he bore 
lightly the immensely added burden of 
the Central’s finances. He was remark- 
able in these positions for the clearness 
and accuracy of his statements, and for 
that familiar knowledge which enabled 
him instantaneously to respond to the 
frequent and unexpected questions of his 
father in regard to the current condition 
of the company, or of any of its branches, 
from time to time. In this position he 
became known to the outside world, and 
won the confidence of the great banking 
and business interests which are necessa- 
rily identified with the Vanderbilt system. 

When William H. Vanderbilt, in May, 
1883, retired from the presidency of the 
Vanderbilt roads, Cornelius and _ his 
brother, William K., resigned their vice- 
presidencies, The opportunity was then 
taken to inaugurate a new system of rail- 
road management, the main feature of 
which was a board of control, under which 
the president was chief executive, but the 
supreme authority became vested in the 
board. Under this system, which included 
the principal Vanderbilt lines east. of Chi- 
cago, Cornelius became chairman of the 
New York Central and Michigan Central 
boards. Mr. Rutter became the first pres- 
ident of the New York Central, and was 
succeeded at his death by Chauncey M. 
Depew, who still holds the office. 

What is known as the Vanderbilt sys- 
tem now extends from the Atlantic nearly 














to Salt Lake City, and its affiliated lines 
reach into every state and territory of the 
northwest. It includes the Harlem, the 
New York Central, the West Shore, the 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, the 
Michigan Central with its Canada South- 
ern auxiliary, the Cleveland, Columbus, 
Cincinnati & Indianapolis with the In- 
dianapolis & St. Louis, the Chicago & 
Northwestern, which stretches from 
Chicago to Omaha and six hundred miles 
beyond toward the Pacific line, and the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha, 
covering the entire northwest. The in- 
fluence of Mr. Vanderbilt is felt in every 
part of this vast system, and no matter of 
vital moment is executed by any member 
of it without first counseling and advising 
with him. His established character for 
prudence, conservatism, and his deter- 
mination that without fear or favorit- 
ism of any kind the roads shall be 
managed for the benefit of all the stock- 
holders alike, is a bulwark of strength and 
confidence to the Vanderbilt securities all 
over the world. 

It is no light load of labor and re- 
sponsibility that Mr. Vanderbilt is com- 
pelled to carry, and he works up to the 
full measure of his powers, consistent with 
health and proper recreation. Filled with 
a broad and generous sympathy for good 
works of all character, and of unusual 
public spirit, he is connected with a large 
number of public and private enterprises 
of a charitable, reformatory or educa- 
tional kind—missionary societies, associ- 
ations for young men, art and natural 
history museums, hospitals of various 
characters, etc., etc. He has contributed 
so largely and given so much of his time 
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to the benevolent, charitable and religious 
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associations with which he is connected, 
that he is constantly pressed to join others 
of a similar character; but he believes 
that positions of trust should not be as- 
sumed unless the trustee is willing to give 
his personal attention to the duties, so that 
his name shall be a guarantee of careful 
and conscientious administration. Gov- 
erned by these principles, he is necessarily 
a faithful attendant upon the meetings of 
all the associations with which he is con- 
nected and a hard worker in their interests. 
The frequency with which his generosity 
tides over the often recurring difficulties 
of such institutions will never be known, 
but the active personal supervision and 
advice which he gives is universally under- 
stood and appreciated by all who are in- 
terested in these good works. 

Added to the public duties thus volun- 
tarily assumed, Mr. Vanderbilt, in con- 
junction with his brother, William K., 
is the residuary legatee of the vast Van- 
derbilt estate, with its many and important 
trusts ; and the care and management of 
matters of such magnitude necessarily in- 
volve an amount of time, attention and 
mental wear sufficient of themselves to 
comfortably fill an ordinary business life. 
But he now feels the benefit of the rigid 
discipline and methodical training of his 
earlier years. It is uf incalculable value 
to him in enabling him to distribute into 
competent hands the things that need only 
to be supervised and to so divide as well 
as concentrate the matters which he must 
personally attend to as to make each day 
account for itself without friction or nervous 
waste. 

Of the many good works in which he is 
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interested none receives so much of his 
thought and attention as those connected 
with the benefit and happiness of railroad 
employés. The handsome club house 
at the corner of Madison avenue 
and Forty-fifth street, New York, ‘is his 
personal gift to the employés of the New 
York Central & Hudson: River railroad 
and its leased and affiliated lines. It is a 
commodious, substantial structure with a 
library, reading-rooms, game-rooms, rooms 
for educational classes, sleeping apart- 
ments for employés coming in late or 
detained in the city over night; a large 
hall for general meetings, gymnasium, 
bowling alleys and a plunge bath. 

The directors of the New York Central 
& Hudson River company took occasion 
to formally express their appreciation of 
this generous gift, in a letter by Mr. 
Depew, their president, under date of June 


30, 1886. Inthe course of that declaration 
the president said: “ While you could not 
be fairly called upon, any more than other 
individual stockholders, to personally in- 
cur this expense, in doing so you perpetuate 
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in a way most honorable to yourself and 
beneficial to the company a name already 
identified with the management of this 
corporation and its affiliated lines through 
two generations, Individually I am deeply 
sensible that this work will lighten the 
burdens of the administration of the 
affairs of the company and promote that 
good feeling and mutual and interdepend- 
ent interest between the executive and 
all departments of our business, which, in- 
creasing with years, will furnish more 
acceptable service to the public and add 
to the value of the property.” 

The employés also at once understood 
the full significance of the gift, and that, 
in a way more important than any which 
could have been suggested, it would form 
one of the many bridges necessary to 
make relations easy and harmonious be- 
tween labor and capital; and the ex- 
pression of these sentiments, in their own 
way, was an important advance in the 
solution of industrial controversies, and a 
happy and well appreciated compliment to 
Mr. Vanderbilt. 


JAMES 


James Moore, the general superin- 
tendent and consulting engineer of the 
Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, is one of those fortunate men 
who have seen the birth and growth 
of the American railroad ; whose per- 
sonal experience goes back to a period 
when the locomotive was looked upon 
as a doubtful substitute for the horse, 
and the iron track as inferior to the 
canal for most purposes of commercial 


MOORE. 


intercourse ; and who have been per- 
mitted to gaze upon the mighty marvels 
which steam has wrought in every 
quarter and corner of the globe. 
Forming one of that band of ingenious 
and ready-witted young Americans who 
were prepared to learn at a moment’s 
notice all that England could teach of 
railroad construction in those formative 
days, and to improve steadily upon the 
knowledge thus gained, he took hold of 
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his new and fascinating task with a 
willing hand, and worked his way 
into.a steady and sure promotion. 
Commencing at the very foot of his 
chosen. profession, he learned it from 
the thorough practice of the field rather 
than from the college ; and to the daily 
acquirements of experience added the 
study of books in his leisure hours, and 
thus grounded himself in the very ele- 
ments of success, A brief review of 
his career will not only show us what 
one willing man can do, but also fur- 
nish some knowledge of the methods 
of the early railroad days, and of the 
progress in railroad development that 
the half century past has witnessed. 
Mr. Moore was born on February 9, 
1813, in Lancaster county, Pennsyl- 
vania, the son of Robert Moore, who 
had inherited a valuable mill property, 
called Moore’s mills, and a farm on 
the Octorara river, some eighteen 
miles from the city of Lancaster. The 
former consisted of a flouring and grist- 
mill, carding-mill for preparing wool 
for spinning, a saw-mill, cider-mill 
and plaster-mill for pulverizing plaster 
of Paris for fertilizing purposes. As 
the boy’s early years were spent in 
and about this busy scene of operations, 
where so many mechanical activities 
were in constant demand, it is not 
strange that his mind should have been 
early set in the direction into which his 
whole life was afterwards turned, and 
that the science of mechanics should 
have found in him an early devotee. 
At the death of his father, in or near 
1825, his mother and her. three young- 
est children, two girls and the boy 
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James, removed to a residence prepared 
for her by her brother, two miles west, 
near the Mine Hill gap, so called, the 
summit on the present Pennsylvania 
railroad, between the Schuylkill and 
Susquehanna rivers. 

As the boy of twelve was naturally 
of an industrious nature, and found but 
little to occupy his hands in his new 
home, he looked about for some means 
by which he could relieve his mother 
of his care. He soon found employ- 
ment with a neighboring farmer, a friend 
of the family, to whom he engaged 
for the sum of three dollars per month, 
his support, of course, being included. 
He served with that industry and faith- 


fulness to duty which has been the 


characteristic feature of his whole life ; 
and at the end of the year received as 
pay seventy-two silver half dollars— 
his first individual earnings, and a little 
fortune over which he had a right to 
be proud. It may be said, in passing, 
that the reason the mother left the old 
homestead on the death of her hus- 
band was because the heirs of the hus- 
band’s father—grandfather to the boy 
James—were compelled to resort to 
the courts for a settlement of his estate, 
which action was compelled by the 
great change in the value of property 
after the War of 1812. The subject of 
this sketch never received a cent from 
that estate, but assigned his share, 


whatever it might be, to his two sisters. 


When the youth’s service on the farm 
of the neighbor was ended, he assisted 
his uncle upon his farm, until the spring 
of 1828, when an event occurred that 
changed the whole tenor of his life, and 
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opened before him an honorable and 
successful professional career. 

The great era of railroad projection 
and construction that has been so re- 
cently described in these pages was 
fully under way in the eastern section of 
the Union, and all the country was alive 
with strange stories and brave prophe- 
cies as to the wonders that the new 
method of travel and transportation. 
wastousherin. Surveying parties were 
sent hither and thither ; and in the year 
above named one of them appeared in 
the neighborhood where young Moore 
was at work. It was a corps of en- 
gineers, under charge of Major John 
Wilson of Philadelphia, the chief en- 
gineer, engaged in surveying a railroad 
between Philadelphia and Columbia, to 
be called the Philadelphia & Columbia 
railroad—projected and owned by the 
state of Pennsylvania. As their line ran 
through the uncle’s farm, the boy be- 
came far more interested in their move- 
ments than in his farming tools and their 
routine uses, and boy-like he was glad 
to accompany the engineers when oc- 
casion offered, and to be occasionally 
honored by being allowed to carry the 
rear end of the chain. As he seemed 
so handy, and had a natural liking for 
the task, he was offered a position of 
chainman, which had become vacant. 
He gladly accepted. on the one co di- 
tion that his mother should give her 
consent, and when that was obtained, 
he formally entered upon his railroad 
career. He remained in the employ of 
the state in that capacity until the en- 
tire road of eighty-four miles was lo- 
cated, and forty miles—twenty on the 
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east end and twenty on the west—were 
under contract for construction. He 
was then promoted to the position of 
rodman>-to carry the target—and re- 
mained in that capacity until the grad- 
uation, masonry and bridging were 
finished on the western end. The 
legislature failed in its appropriation at 
the next session, and that for a time 
threw him and his associates out of 
work.* 

In the latter part of June, 1829, Mr. 
Bailey was appointed chief engineer, 
and Mr. Moore his chief assistant, of 
the Mine Hill & Schuylkill Haven 
railroad, of which Dr. Kughler of Phil- 
adelphia was then president. This line, 
ten and one-half miles in length, was 
opened for traffic some time in the 
latter part of June, 1830, and is now a 
branch of the Philadelphia & Reading. 
The state had, however, at the legisla- 
tive session of 1829-30, made a further 
appropriation for the graduation, ma- 
sonry and bridging of the middle 
division of the Philadelphia & Columbia 
line, and consequently Mr. Moore de- 
cided to return to its employ and the 
scene of his first engineering experi- 
ences. He was appointed assistant 
engineer of a subdivision of the road, 
of some ten miles in length, between 
the Little Brandywine river at Coats- 
ville, and the Octorara river, near the 





* It may be interesting, as a note of railway his- 
tory worth preserving, to give the names of that corps 
of engineers as Mr. Moore now recollects them : 
Major John Wilson, chief engineer ; Joshua Scott, 
John Edgar Thompson, H. R. Campbell, Robert 
Pettit, John P. Bailey, W. H. Wilson, J. B. Moore, 
Samuel W. Mifflin, W. J. Lewis, Joseph Davis, 
— Torbert, James Moore. 











present village of Christiana, on Mr. 
Moore’s old homestead. He remained 
in this work until some time in the 
winter of 1831-2. Early in the year 
last named H. R. Campbell was ap- 
pointed chief engineer of the Phila- 
delphia, Germantown & Norristown 
railroad, of which Peter Wager of Phil- 
adelphia was president, and immedi- 
ately made Mr. Moore one of his chief 
assistants. A portion of the road to 
Germantown had been located, and the 
work partially commenced, under a 
previous corps of engineers. The new 
corps went on and finished the location 
to Germantown, and then to Norris- 
town, and completed the road to Ger- 
mantown, ready for traffic and travel, 
early in the fall of 1832. 

Horses were first put to use upon this 
line, followed in time by the advent of 
steam and the locomotive. The famous 
locomotive, “Old Ironsides,” already 
referred to in our general railroad 
article, built by M. W. Baldwin of Phil- 
adelphia, made its appearance upon the 
line in the latter part of November, 
1832. Mr. Moore was the third 
person who ran this engine, and had it 
in charge for sixty consecutive days; 


“and,” as he recently made observa- 


tion, “ended that service in a snow- 
storm.” ‘“ This locomotive,” he adds, 
‘is believed to have been the first one 
of any great commercial value built in 
the United States.” * 

In the winter of 1832-3 Mr. Moore 
received the appointment of assistant 





* Mr. Moore's own relation of his experiences with 
‘* Old Ironsides” will appear in its proper place, in 
the general railroad article. 
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chief engineer of the Philadelphia & 
Trenton railroad, under Samuel H. 
Kneass, chief engineer, and John Nagle 
of Philadelphia, president. In that 
capacity he located and superintended 
the construction of about fourteen 
miles of the road between Kensington, 
in Philadelphia, and Cornwells Station, 
five miles south of Bristol. The whole 
road was completed and opened for 
business in the winter of 1833-4. 

By this time Mr. Moore, who was 
only twenty-one years of age, was 
ranked as one of the best among the 
young engineers whom the demands of 
the period had called into the field, 
and he had no trouble in finding one 
field of operation when the labor in 
another was closed. Upon the com- 
pletion of the task above described, 
he was appointed assistant chief engi- 
neer of the Rensselaer & Saratoga 
railroad, under H. R. Campbell as 
chief. Le Grand Cannon of Troy, 
New York, was at that time president 
of the company. This road had been 
partially located and constructed by 
another corps of engineers; but the 
new staff completed the location and 
construction as far as Ballston, when 
Mr. Moore left the employ of the com- 
pany and returned home to Pennsyl- 
vania. Early in 1835, when but twenty- 
two years of age, his abilities and prog- 
ress in his profession were recognized 
by an appointment of chief engineer 
of the Philadelphia & Baltimore rail- 
road, Joseph MclIlvaine president. In 
such capacity he located one link in 
the route between Fountain Inn sta- 
tion, on the Philadelphia & Columbia 
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railroad, and Port Deposit, on the 
Susquehanna river. The further prog- 
ress of the work was abandoned, be- 
cause the present Philadelphia, Wil- 
mington & Baltimore company had 
secured a start in the field between the 
same points, and it was not deemed 
advisable to construct two roads that 
must of necessity remain in sharp com- 
petition for a yet undeveloped trade. 
At this turn of affairs, Mr. Moore 
became chief engineer of the Eliza- 
bethtown & Somerville Railroad of 
New Jersey, of which ex-Governor 
Isaac H. Williamson of Elizabethtown 
was president. He entered upon the 
duties of his new position on November 
12, 1835, and at once commenced upon 
the preliminary surveys, and completed 
the location from Elizabethport to 
Somerville, a distance of twenty-five 
miles, during the winter. In the spring 
following, the road was constructed to 
Elizabeth, two and a quarter miles 
distance ; and in evidence of the point 
to which that portion of railroad con- 
struction had then reached, it may be 
added that the road was equipped with 
yellow pine stringers and an iron strap 
rail two and quarter by five-eighths of 
an inch square. 

The surveys were continued to Phil- 
lipsburg, on the Delaware river, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, and the location 
made just previous to the great financial 
revulsion of 1837, which caused the 
work to be entirely suspended. Dur- 
ing this suspension, Chief Engineer 
Moore contracted to build a double 
track through bridge over the Brandy- 
wine river at-Wilmington, Delaware, 
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for the Philadelphia, Wilmington & 
Baltimore company. This structure 
was five hundred feet in length, with a 
thirty foot draw over the channel, and 
was completed in the short period of 
sixty days. 

Mr. Moore: returned to New Jersey 
and his old post, and as the financial 
condition of the country improved, the 
railroad was projected by sections, 
being opened at first as far.as Plainfield, 
then to Bound Brook, and then to 
Somerville, where it remained until 
1847-8, when it was extended nine miles 
further to the White House, and finally 
opened through to Phillipsburg, in 
1852. 

In the fall of 1844 Mr. Moore was 
appointed chief engineer of the eastern 
division (fifty miles) of the Morris 
canal. He made the necessary surveys, 
and then widened and deepened the 
canal and locks sufficient to float fifty 
ton boats, where only twenty-five ton 
could be accommodated before. 

Two years later, in the close of 1846, 
he entered upon yet another field of 
important labor, by accepting the post 
of locating engineer of the Vermont 
Central railroad, of which ex-Governor 
Charles Paine: of Vermont was pres- 
ident. During the following winter he 
located twenty miles of the road in 
snow from three and a half to four and 
a half feet deep. In 1847 he received 
the appointment of chief engineer of the 
same line, and continued and completed 
the location from Windsor, on the Con- 
necticut river, to Burlington, on Lake 
Champlain, a distance of one hundred 
and twenty miles, The road was open 














for travel by sections, as the laying of 
the track progressed ; first to Bethel, 
then to Northfield, then to Waterbury, 
and finally to Burlington, on the thirty- 
first of December, 1849. Upon the 
opening of the road to Bethel, Mr. 
Moore was appointed general superin- 
tendent, the duties of which office he 
combined with those of chief engineer 
until 1854, with the exception of a 
period of some nine months. There 
was work enough to occupy all his time 
and to call forth his best energies, as 
the Vermont & Canada railroad, from 
Essex Junction to Rouse’s Point, a dis- 
tance of forty-seven miles, was opened 
for business in 1851, and operated, 
under a lease, by the Vermont Central 
company. 

In the summer of 1854 Mr. Moore 
found yet another and still more en- 
larged field for his developed and ma- 
tured powers and skill, when he was 
appointed general superintendent of 
the Michigan Southern & Northern 
Indiana railroad, of which John B. 
Jarvis was president. He remained in 
that position until May, 1856, when he 
resigned and returned to Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. In 1857 he contracted 
to build the East Pennsylvania railroad, 
between Allentown and Reading, Penn- 
sylvania, a distance of thirty-six miles. 
The panic of 1857 caused a partial 
suspension of the work, so that the 
road was not completed and opened 
for traffic until the spring of 1859. 

Mr. Moore entered the service of 
the Central Railroad Company of New 
Jersey, for the second time, in April, 
1860, as chief engineer, and has con- 
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tinued in its service either as chief 
engineer, general superintendent or 
consulting engineer, until the present 
time. He has located and constructed 
the extension of the main line from 
Elizabeth to Jersey City, and all the 
other roads and branches which the 
company owns, leases or operates in 
the state of New Jersey, with the ex- 
ception of the Ogden Mine and New 
Jersey Southern railroads—some dozen 
in all.* 

While Mr. Moore has met with many 
difficulties of a mechanical character 
in his long life of labor, and has over- 
come them as a rule, mention can be 
especially made of one in which he 
showed himself possessor of the high- 
est skill as an engineer—a piece of work 
the most difficult he has been called 
upon to perform. This was the loca- 
tion and construction of the Raritan 
river bridge, on the New York & 
Long Branch railroad, There was no 
safe bottom within reach to depend 
upon, and he was consequently com- 
pelled to rely altogether upon the num- 
ber and length of the piles. There are 
six hundred of these, under the pivot 
pier, averaging between seventy-five 
and eighty feet in length. The draw 
is of iron, and has two openings of two 
hundred feet each at right angles to 
the channel ; weighs seven hundred and 
fifty tons, and is four hundred and 
seventy-five feet in length over all— 
the longest draw, we believe, in ex- 
istence at the time it was built. 





* It will be borne in mind that the Central Rail- 
road of New Jersey includes also the Elizabethtown 
& Somerville, and Somerville & Eastern railroads. 
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Since 1877 Mr. Moore has been a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the 
Eastern Railroad association, which 
represents special interests of some 
twenty thousand miles of railroad ; and 
also a member of the Society of Civil 
Engineers for about twenty-one years. 

Mr. Moore could not have held the 
positions occupied by him, nor per- 
formed the many great works done by 
his hands, unless he had [been gifted 
with not only a natural genius for 
his chosen line of work, but with un- 
usual industry, executive ability and 
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determination of spirit as well. He 
has made his way forward by his own 
efforts, and well deserves the reputation 
he has won and the material success 
he has achieved. Honored and looked 
up to by the community about him, 
trusted and relied upon by his asso- 
ciates, and yet a useful factor in the 
railroad world, he can well feel that his 
life has been a success, and that he 
has loyally performed the work of one 
man in a world where so many fail and 
fall by the way. 


CHARLES HARTSHORNE. 


The present vice-president (and once 
the president) of the famous Lehigh Val- 
ley railroad, though still less than sixty 


years of age, has had a long experience as 
a railroad man and a career notable for its 
successfulness and for the number of high 
positions he has held. More than thirty 
years ago he held the presidency of quite 
an important railroad, then and for many 
years having a separate existence, but now 
operated as a part of the Lehigh system. 
He is a native of Philadelphia, and now 
lives not far away in a handsome home, 
at Merion, on the Pennsylvania railroad. 

He was born September 2, 1829, and 
is a son of the late Dr. Joseph and Anna 
Hartshorne, and a descendant in the 
seventh generation from Richard Harts. 
horne, a settler on the Jersey side of the 
Delaware river in 1665, which was seven- 
teen years prior to the arrival of William 
Penn at the site of Philadelphia. William 
Hartshorne, the grandfather of our sub- 


ject, who lived in Alexandria, Virginia, 
was treasurer of the first Internal Improve- 
ment company in this country, of which 
George Washington was president. 

After obtaining an education at Haver- 
ford college (Delaware county, Pennsyl- 
vania) and at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, from which he graduated with the 
class of 1847, he became a member of 
the firm of Yarnall & Trimble of Phil- 
adelphia, importers of drugs, minerals, 
etc. This, however, was. for only a 
short period, for he had already directed 
his mind toward railroading as a life oc- 
cupation when he left college, and he only 
awaited an opportunity to make a begin- 
ning. 

It was just about this time that the at- 
tention of both capitalists and young men 
began to be seriously turned to the 
railroads of the country as an investment, 
on the one hand, for money, and on the 
other for brains and energy: 



























Having once entered upon this avenue 
of life (though it was a mere lane where 
he first stepped into it), Mr. Hartshorne 
has never wandered into other paths, or 
not far enough, at least, to lose sight of the 
main line on which he had chosen to 
travel, He has followed railroading up to 
the present timeand been a potent factor in 
some of its largest enterprises. In 1857 
he became president of the Quakake 
Railroad company. From this time on 
his record was one of constant advance- 
ment, and, though it is one which can be 
chronicled in a few words, it was not so 
simply or easily made as the rapid reader 
of these few lines may find himself think- 
ing. In 1862 he was chosen president of 
the Lehigh & Mahanoy Railroad com- 
pany ; in 1868 he was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Lehigh Valley Railroad com- 
pany, and in 1880 was elevated to the 
presidency. In January, 1883, however, 
Mr. Hartshorne resigned the office to 
make room for a son of the late Judge 
Asa Packer, whose estate held a_control- 
ling interest in the company, and he 
resumed the vice-presidency, which he 
still holds. His financiering and general 
ability have been generally recognized, not 
alone among the officials of the railroad 
which has been benefited by them, but by 
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business men who have had a knowledge 
of Mr. Hartshorne’s career or known him 
personally. And it thus happens that his 
influence has been sought by the promot- 
ers of various enterprises of a com- 
mercial nature. He is connected with the 
Provident Life and Trust Company of 
Philadelphia, and the Western National 
bank of the same city, in both of which 
he is a director. 

Although a very busy man, he has found 
time and felt an inclination to assist in ad- 
vancing the interests of various institu- 
tions of benevolent and educational 
nature, such as the Pennsylvania hospital, 
under the first heading, and Haverford 
and Bryn Mawr colleges under the second. 
Among the varied tastes he possesses is 
one for travel, and he has gratified it by 
frequent journeyings in this country and 
trips to Europe in the years 1852, 1868 
and 1882. He is fond of literature and 
takes an interest in public affairs to that 
extent which every good citizen should. 

Mr. Hartshorne was united in marriage 
June 8, 1859, with Miss Caroline Cope 
Yarnall, a daughter of Edward Yarnall 
and a granddaughter of Thomas P. Cope, 
by which union there were five children— 
two sons and three daughters. Mrs, 
Hartshorne died within very recent years, 





ASHBEL WELCH. 


Ashbel Welch, by a long and laborious 
life in connection with the railroad and 
transportation interests of America, nobly 
earned a place in the front ranks of men, 
not only by his professional success but 
by his high character, his usefulness in 
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various fields of outside labor and the 
steadfastness of purpose that carried him 
forward to the accomplishment of any 
undertaking to which he placed his hand. 
Self-made in the best understanding of 
the term, he arose by successive steps 
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to a permanent place in the American 
railroad world, and proved himself the 
possessor of that happy combination of 
scientific genius and executive skill that 
are essentials to the ideal railroad mana- 
ger. His work was varied in its character 
—at first we find him engaged in canal 
engineering ; next in railroad engineering, 
and in the water transportation connected 
with it ; and finally as the executive officer 
and then the head of the great carrying 
lines by rail and water between Philadel- 
phia and New York. 

Mr. Welch was born at Nelson, Madi- 
son county, New York, on December 4, 
1809. When in his seventh year the family 
moved to Deerfield, Oneida county, New 
York, where he. attended various schools 
in Utica from that time until 1826, in the 
winter of which year he attended the Al- 
bany academy. Late in the summer of 
1827 he entered upon the chosen occupa- 
tion of his life, by becoming a rodman on 
the Lehigh canal, of which his elder 
brother, Sylvester, was resident engineer. 
In a few months he was advanced to the 
post of leveler, and continued in this work 
until September, 1830, when he went to 
Trenton, New Jersey, upon the works of 
the Delaware & Raritancanal. He first 
visited Lambertville, New Jersey, on May 
17, 1831, and took up his residence there 
one year later and made the place his 
home during the remainder of his life. 
In that year, 1832, he was in charge of 
the upper division of the feeder of the 
canal. 

Promotion was sure to come to one of 
Mr. Welch’s ability and faithful industry, 
and when the great work upon which hewas 
engaged approached completion, he was 
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selected by Commodore Stockton, the 
president of the company, to take charge 
of it as superintendent and resident engi- 
neer, and thus became the commodore’s 
trusted assistant and coadjutor—a con- 
nection that was life-long, close and mu- 
tually helpful. During the eight or ten 
succeeding years he gave the greater part 
of his time and labor to the completion 
and improvement of this canal, familiar- 
izing himself with all the canal work then 
built, studying the subject in detail in 
every phase in which it was presented in 
the canals of the United States, and mak- 
ing himself an accomplished engineer in 
that branch of the profession. This he ex- 
emplified in overcoming the difficulties he 
had afterwards to contend with. ‘When 
called upon to build an outlet lock on the 
quicksand at Bordentown,” is the testi- 
mony of one who could understand and 
appreciate the work accomplished, “he 
succeeded by a bold and original plan— 
making it of wood, with a very strong and 
heavy floor, and weighting it with stone. 
When called upon to double all the locks 
in the Delaware & Raritan canal, he did 
the work successfully and within the esti- 
mates, in one hundred and five days, in 
the depth of winter. Compare this with 
the lame estimates, with the extravagance 
and with the time taken, recovered by 
decades of years, to alter the comparatively 
small locks of the Erie canal. When em- 
ployed to remodel the Delaware & Chesa- 
peake canal, he successfully applied steam 
pumps to supply the large docks he then 
built ; and later he proved, on the Dela- 
ware & Raritan canal, the practicability 
and great advantages of his plan of locking 
by steam power. His thorough, practical 
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knowledge, information and experience on 
the subject of canaling were conspicu- 
ously shown in the discussion on the Isth- 
mus canal, winning for him the respect 
and admiration of even those whose plans 
he criticised adversely.” 

Mr. Welch’s connection with the then 
new and rapidly developing system of 
American railroads commenced in 1836, 
when he made reconnoissances and esti- 
mates for the construction of the Belvi- 
dere Delaware railroad ; and on August 
15 of the same year he was appointed 
engineer of the Philadelphia & Trenton 
road. While continuing his services as 
engineer of the railroad and canal works 
in New Jersey, he was also engaged, dur- 
ing 1838, 1839 and 1840, upon various 
other works, as consulting engineer, in 
connection with Commodore Stockton, 
Mr. E. A. Stevens, Captain John Ericsson, 
Mr. Horatio Allen and others. He was 
one of the most active men of the age, in 
those days when the country was develop- 
ing its internal improvements with such 
marvelous enterprise, and many were the 
works of his hands, even outside the field 
of his given labors. He assisted Captain 
Ericsson upon the plans for the steamer 
Princeton. He visited Virginia in refer- 
ence to the development of coal and iron 
lands. He superintended the experiments 
in gunnery, instituted by Commodore 
Stockton, and was constantly and very 
actively engaged up to December, 1844, 
when he made a visit to Europe, the 
special object of which was to supervise 
the construction of a large, wrought-iron 
gun, intended for the United States navy. 
He was absent six months, and traveled 
in England, Scotland, Ireland, France and 
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Belgium, returning to America in June, 
1845. In the fall of that year he was en- 
gaged with Professor Henry in investiga- 
tions as to methods of telegraphy. In 
1848 he was in charge of the work of the 
final location of the Belvidere Delaware 
railroad, and built that road, which was 
opened from Trenton to Lambertville, early 
in 1851. The whole road was constructed 
to Manunka Chunk, under Mr. Welch’s 
direct supervision, including the coal 
wharves at Trenton, The arduous labors 
and heavy responsibilities of these various 
works, particularly the construction of the 
Belvidere railroad and the enlargement 
of the Delaware & Raritan canal, seri- 
ously undermined the health of Mr. 
Welch, which, for a number of years there- 
after, was very delicate. In 1854, at the 
suggestion of the joint board of directors 
of that canal and of the Camden & 
Amboy railroad, he again visited Europe, 
returning in September of the same year. 
He then supervised the completion of the 
Chesapeake & Delaware canal, which 
was opened in May, 1855. During the 
subsequent years he was actively employed 
upon railroads and other engineering 
works, building the railroad wharves at 
Amboy, and in 1861 was engaged in ex- 
periments with Mr. E. A. Stevens in refer- 
ence to the well-known floating battery. 
In October, 1862, he was appointed vice- 
president of the Camden & Amboyrailroad, 
and in that capacity he was the executive 
officer of the “ Joint Companies,” whose 
works extended across New Jersey. At 
the beginning of 1867, he, with Honora- 
ble Hamilton Fish and others, effected 
the consolidation of the New Jersey Rail- 
road company with the “Joint Com- 
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panies,” thus bringing the whole system 
of railroads and canals between New York 
and Philadelphia into one interest and 
under one management. He was ap- 
pointed general president of the associated 
companies, Honorable Hamilton Fish 
being vice-president, and Honorable 
Joseph P. Bradley, secretary. This posi- 
tion he held until December 1, 1871, 
when the Pennsylvania Railroad company 
took possession of the works under their 
lease. His policy was to improve the 
works connecting the two great cities of 
the Union in such a manner as to remove 
all ground of complaint and all fear of 
competition. These associated compa- 
nies are now merged into “The United 
New Jersey Railroad and Canal Com- 
pany.” He was still president of the 
Belvidere Delaware and some smaller rail- 
road companies, all operated by lessees. 
One special object Mr. Welch had in 
view in trying to effect the consolidation 
of the “Joint Companies” and the New 
Jersey Railroad and Transportation com- 
pany was to reach, over the New Jersey 
railroad, a good terminus for the whole 
system on the harbor of New York. Hav- 
ing secured the assent of his associates in 
this direction, he purchased seventy acres 
at Harsimus Cove, on the west bank of 
the Hudson, opposite the business heart 
of the city of New York, and elaborated a 
plan by which the greatest amount possi- 
ble of water front should be obtained on 
it by means of short ship canals running 
partly through it. The object was to 
bring railroads, ships, store-houses, ferries 
and carts altogether, so as to reduce the 
cost of moving and handling to the least 
possible amount. A recapitulation of his 
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views is contained in his printed report to 
the board of directors of June 18, 1868. 
To get control of this terminus was one 
of the principal objects of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad company in leasing the 
works of the United companies. 

Mr. Welch conducted the negotiation 
for the lease with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road company, and succeeded in securing 
provisions, believed to be new in such 
leases, making the stock of the United 
companies very much more valuable than 
it otherwise would have been. One item 
was that each stockholder should receive 
his ten per cent., notwithstanding any 
new agreement the directors might make 
or that the majority of the stockholders 
might agree to. Believing from the first 
that the act under which the lease was 
made was insufficient (which was after- 
wards so decided by the court of last re- 
sort), Mr. Welch drew up, and the leg- 
islature passed, an act validating the lease 
as it was. 

Of some of the labors performed by him 
in this responsible connection, the author- 
ity above quoted has well said: ‘“ At the 
commencement of the war, when appointed 
vice-president of the Camden & Amboy 
railroad, he virtually had charge of the 
whole system of rail and internal water 
communication between New York and 
Philadelphia, and had to supply the enor- 
mous demands for transportation between 
north and south. It was then, when the 
two railroads between New York and 
Philadelphia were overtaxed to dangerous 
limits, that he devised and put into prac- 
tical operation his system of safety signals 
—a system that has been always in use 
on these railroads from that time to the 














present, and which exhibits a good illus- 
tration of his provident mind, one of his 
strongest characteristics. At about the 
same time he connected Camden and 
Philadelphia by a steam railway ferry, car- 
rying trains of passenger cars, and by it 
sent passengers for the first time without 
change of cars from Jersey City to Wash- 
ington ; this method being superseded, a 
few years afterward, by an arrangement he 
made for the railway connection at West 
Philadelphia. He also then introduced 
and brought into practical operation the 
system of conveying freight over waters, by 
carrying trains of cars on vessels called 
car floats, especially designed for the 
service, and towed by tugs—a system that 
has now developed in the harbor of New 
York into great proportions. His admin- 
istration, for five years, as general presi- 
dent of the United companies, carried on 
in the face of great difficulties, caused by 
the peculiar organization of the various 
companies, was able and provident. His 
foresight was shown in his persevering and 
successful efforts to purchase the great 
water front at Harsimus that has proved 
of incalculable value, and that contributed 
in no small degree to the lease to the 
Pennsylvania Railroad company, by which 
the interest of the stockholders of the 
United companies was happily placed 
upon a secure basis.” Upon the consum- 
mation of that lease, Mr. Welch retired 
from the active management of the road. 
Thereafter he was constantly engaged as 
consulting engineer upon many important 
works, and notably during the two years 
previous to his decease he acted in that 
important capacity for the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo railroad. 
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Other labors of his in connection with 
the development and improvement of the 
American railroad may be briefly men- 


tioned. In 1866 he adopted a plan of a 
steel rail more economical and forming 
better connections than those previously 
in use, the principles of which are stated 
at length in his “ Report on Rails,” made 
to the American Society of Civil Engi- 
neers at its annual convention in 1874. 
These principles have since been exten- 
sively recognized and adopted. He gave 
a great deal of attention to the construc- 
tion of railway car trucks, and in 1869 
invented an improved truck combining 
several modifications of the ordinary 
methods of construction. He wrote to a 
considerable extent upon the subject of 
rails, and his papers have been published 
in the ‘ Transactions of the American So- 
ciety of Civil Engineers,’ in the ‘ Transac- 
tions of the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers,’ and in various periodicals. He 
developed a formula and tables showing 
his theory of the comparative economy of 
iron and steel rails. His careful labor 
upon this question of the form, weight and 
economy of rail-construction has con- 
tributed greatly to the successful develop. 
ment of American railway transportation. 
He also studied the questions connected 
with the manufacture of car wheels, and 
embodied his conclusions on this subject 
in a number of interesting papers and 
reports. 

It would seem as though these many great 
labors in a line of work that requires in 
the main all the resource, nerve-power and 
vital force that any man can furnish— 
that of railroad management, invention 
and construction—would have been suf- 
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ficient for one man, yet Mr. Welch found 
time and a desire for usefulness and hon- 
orable achievement in other and diversified 
directions. In 1882 he was appointed by 
the governor of New Jersey a commis- 
sioner to determine upon plans for the 
storage of the waters of the state for the 
purpose of furnishing the cities and towns 
a joint water supply, under an act directing 
the appointment of such a commission, 
and he was engaged at the time of his 
death in the duties connected with this 
appointment. In 1869 he paid yet 
another visit to Europe, traveling on the 
continent and in England for six months ; 
and while absent, made a careful investi- 
gation of the Belgian system of cable tow- 
ing. He became a member of the Ameri- 
can Society of Civil Engineers on August 
7, 1872, and was from the first one of its 
most industrious and useful members. 
He was made vice-president on November 
3, 1880, and president of the society in 
January, 1882, which office he held at the 
time of his death. His interest in the 
work of the society was very great, and 
his duties as its president were performed 
with the same thoroughness and attention 
which he gave to all the trusts which were 
confided to his care. In the spring of 
1878 he was chosen a director of the 
Princeton Theological seminary, of which 
he had ever been a warm and steadfast 
friend. He took a deep interest in the 
success of the Pardee Scientific school, in 
connection with Lafayette college of Eas- 
ton, Pennsylvania, and of that school he 
was for a long time an efficient examiner. 
He represented the home presbytery 
several times in the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, and in November, 1867, was 
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a member of the convention held in Phil- 
adelphia, which gave such powerful im- 
pulse toward the reunion of the two 
leading branches of the Presbyterian 
church. He carried his habits of labor 
and business energy to the very close of 
his life; and although he was supposed 
to have retired from the active harness of 
railroad work, he was, at the time of his 
death, consulting ‘engineer, as has been 
mentioned, of the Pennsylvania Railroad 
company, and of the New York, West 
Shore & Buffalo Railroad company ; the 
president of the Belvidere Delaware Rail- 
road company; a director of the Lehigh 
Valley Railroad company ; a director of 
the Pembertown & Hightstown Railroad 
company; a member of the board of 
managers of the Trenton, Delaware, 
Bridge company; vice-president of the 
Amwell National Bank of Lambertville, 
and a director of Lambertville Water 
Power company. He was at one time 
president of the New Jersey Sanitary 
association. In 1843 the College of New 
Jersey, at Princeton, conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of A. M. He had 
been a member of the Presbyterian church 
since 1832, and an elder since 1855. He 
was an occasional contributor to the 
Princeton Review while it was an organ 
of the Presbyterian Church of America, 
his chief articles being ‘‘ The Anointment 
of Jesus by Mary of Bethany,” “The 
Perpetuity of the Sabbath” and “ God’s 
Seventh Day of Rest.” In the article on 
“‘ The Perpetuity of the Sabbath,” he took 
the position—probably never suggested 
before—that many Hebrew local laws were 
declaratory of the moral law, just as many 
English statute laws are declaratory of the 











common law. For more than a quarter 
of a century he was superintendent of the 
Sabbath-school, and had for years con- 
ducted the Congregational Bible class in 
the Rev. Dr. Studdiford’s church. For 
many years he was a most diligent student 
of the sacred Scriptures. Thoroughly 
orthodox in his belief, he was also inde- 
pendent and original in his Bible investi- 
gations, taking nothing at second hand, 
but seeking to find for himself the meaning 
of the inspired text. Few laymen gave as 
much attention as he to the study of the 
Bible, and not many of the clergy were 
better versed in the principles of its inter- 
pretation. During the Rebellion Mr. 
Welch heartily sustained the government 
in its efforts to restore the Union, and at 
the outbreak offered his services. 

It was out of this life of extended and 
diffused. usefulness that Ashbel Welch 
was called on September 25, 1882. He 
had been dangerously sick for several 
weeks, but it was thought that he was 
convalescing, and his death, therefore, 
came very unexpectedly. His disease ap- 
peared to be a general breaking down of 
his physical system from overwork ; and 
the close attention he had given this work, 
at his advanced age and with a delicate 
physical organization, no doubt hastened 
his death. The announcement of his de- 
parture was received with a general feeling 
of personal loss all through the community 
that had so long been his home, while the 
messages that came in from distant parts 
of the country showed that the respect 
for his character and attainments was as 
wide-spread as his fame. Many were the 
utterances of grief on the part of the peo- 
ple, the press and the bodies of which he 
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had been an official part. And he was, 
as his life record above given only par- 
tially and dimly shows, one who had made 
the world better because he had been a 
part of it, and whose character could well 
be taken as an example by others. It was, 
indeed, of a singularly elevated tone. 
Great purity and entire disinterestedness 
lay at its foundation. No consideration 
could ever make him swerve a_hair’s 
breadth from an honorable, straightfor- 
ward course. This, combined with the 
possession of broad and generous views, 
were among the causes of the great moral 
influence that he exercised. While not 
demonstrative in manner, he had a warm, 
genial, sympathetic nature, and where best 
known, he was best loved. His temper 
was most equable, and while thoroughly 
self-poised himself, he was always dis- 
posed to make the largest allowance for 
the faults of others. This marked pecul- 
iarity was one of the products of his 
great unselfishness. He was not only a 
consistent Christian, but he never permitted 
the remarkably extensive duties of an 
active professional life to interfere with 
the discharge of quite as active work con- 
nected with religion and charity. He 
exemplified thoroughly how a man could 
ossess the business qualifications which 
brought to him the confidence of some of 
the best business men of the United 
States in the management of very great 
interests, and at the same time could con- 
tinue to be a simple-minded, earnest, 
Christian gentleman. 

As much can be said of his acquire- 
ments in the line of. his professional and 
business life. His mind was remarkably 
clear, his judgment and memory excellent, 
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his arguments extensive and curiously 
diversified, and he was gifted with great 
executive capacity and exercised untiring 
industry. As an engineer he was -excep- 
tionally safe and reliable. By unwearied 
labor he mastered the details of the sub- 
ject upon which he was engaged, and at 


By his personal relations through many 
years to one of the greatest locomotive 
manufacturing establishments of the world, 
by the application of his inventive genius 
to the improvement of various railway 
appliances, and by the investment of 
capital for the development of railway 
enterprises, Matthew Baird, for years 
one of the honored citizens of Philadel- 
phia, well earned a place among the 
prominent railroad men of America. He 
began manhood at a time when the steam- 
horse made his advent in America, and 
was one of those industrious and invent- 
ive young men who took the crude and 
cumbersome ideas of the pioneers of 
steam and developed them into the 
finished and practically perfect machines 
that to-day traverse the continents, climb 
the mountains of east and west and 
perform miracles of speed and strength 
with such certainty that the wonder of it 
is lost in the ease with which it seems to 
be performed. He fully performed his 
share of the labor required to produce 
these wonderful results, and to him a 
portion of the honor belongs. 

Mr. Baird was born near Londonderry, 
Ireland, in 1817, the son of Scotch-Irish 
parents, from whom he inherited the best 
qualities of both races. When he was 
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all times kept steadily in view the finan: 
cial interests of his employers. Of his 


kind, disinterested and unselfish nature; 
the many who applied to him for profes: 
sional aid and advice can speak in grate- 
ful remembrance of the services he ren- 
dered. 







but four years of age the family removed 
to America and, coming to Philadelphia, 
made their home on Lombard street. 
The father was a skilled workman, a 
coppersmith by trade, and being desirous 
that the son should commence life with as 
good equipment as his means would 
allow, he was educated in the common 
schools of the day. His first employ- 
ment was in a brick-yard, but an opening 
of a more congenial character came, when 
he became an assistant to one of the pro- 
fessors of chemistry in the University of 
Pennsylvania. In 1834 he went to New 
Castle, Delaware, and entered the employ 
of the New Castle Manufacturing com- 
pany, which owned and operated copper 
and sheet iron works. He was soon 
after made superintendent of the railroad 
shops there located, but in June, 1838, 
entered upon the main work of his life 
by accepting the position of foreman of 
the sheet iron and boiler department of 
the Baldwin Locomotive works at Phila- 
delphia. He remained in this establish- 
ment until 1850, advancing all the time in 
skill and mechanical knowledge, and _per- 
forming his important duties with a faith- 
fulness and industry that won him the 
confidence and regard of all about him. 
While yet employed with Mr. Baldwin, in 

















March, 1845, he entered into co-partner- 
ship with Richard French, sr., superintend- 
ent of motive power of the Phila- 
delphia, Germantown & Norristown Rail- 
road company, and Harry R. Campbell, 
an attorney at law, under the firm name 
of French & Baird, for the manufacture 
of locomotive spark arresters. These 
spark arresters were made under a com- 
bination of three patents, issued to James 
Stimpson of Baltimore, Maryland, April 
17, 1837; William C. Grimes of York, 
Pennsylvania, February 12, 1842; and 
Richard French of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 28, 1845. The combination 
of these patented improvements made a 
thoroughly efficient spark arrester, which 
was extensively used throughout the 
United States, Canada and other coun- 
tries, being of especial service in the 
cotton growing states of the south. The 
patents and business were sold to Radley 
& Hunter of New York in August, 1850, 

From 1850 to 1852 Mr. Baird was en- 
gaged in the marble business with his 


brother, John Baird, in Philadelphia ; but . 


in 1854 he returned to the establishment 
where he had been so long employed, as 
partner with Mr. Baldwin, under the firm 
name of M. W. Baldwin & Co., Mr. 
Baldwin, from the founding of the works 
in 1831 up to that time, having remained 
in business by himself. His sound busi- 
ness judgment, combined with unusual 
mechanical skill, made him a valued 
member of the firm, and many instances 
might be related of the manner in which 
he made his presence effectively felt. 
One only will suffice: By 1854 the use 


of coal, both bituminous and anthracite, as 
a fuel for locomotives, had become a 
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practical success. The economical com- 
bustion of the bituminous, however, 
engaged considerable attention. It was 
felt that much remained to be accom: 
plished in consuming the smoke and de- 
riving the maximum. of useful effect from 
the fuel. Mr. Baird made this matter a 
subject of careful study and investigation. 
An experiment was conducted under his 
direction by placing a sheet iron deflector 
in the fire-box of an engine on the 
Germantown & Norristown railroad. The 
success of the trial was such as to show 
conclusively that a more complete 
combustion resulted. As, however, a 
deflector formed by a single plate of iron 
would soon be destroyed by the action of 
the fire, Mr. Baird proposed to use a 
water-leg projecting upward and _ back- 
ward from the front of the fire-box under 
the flues. Drawings and a model of the 
device were prepared, with a view of 
patenting it, but subsequently the inten- 
tion was abandoned, Mr. Baird conclud- 
ing that a fire-brick arch as a deflector, to 
accomplish the same object, was prefer- 
able. This was accordingly tried on two 
locomotives built for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company in 1854, and was found 
so valuable an appliance that its use was. 
at once established, and it was put on a 
number of engines built for railroads in 
Cuba and elsewhere. 

After the death of Mr. Baldwin, when 
Mr. Baird had become sole proprietor of 
the works, the business was reorganized in 
1867, under the name of the Baldwin 
Locomotive works, M. Baird & Co.,, 
proprietors. Mr. Baird associated with 
himself as partners George Burnham and 
Charles T. Parry, who had been connected 
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with the establishment from an early 
period, the former in charge of the 
finances and the latter as general superin- 
tendent. Three years later, Messrs, Ed- 
ward H. Williams, William P. Henszey 
and Edward Longsteeth also became mem- 
bers of the firm. 

Early in 1873 Mr. Baird sold his inter- 
est in the works to his five partners and re- 
tired from active business life, although still 
retaining his interests in numerous public 
and private enterprises. He was for years 
a member of the board of directors of the 
Central National Bank of Philadelphia, 
and at the time of his death was director 
of the Texas & Pacific Railway company, 
the Pennsylvania Steel company, the 
Andover Iron company, the Philadelphia 
& West Chester Railroad company and the 
Philadelphia Academy of Fine Arts. He 
was one of the incorporators and directors 
of the American Steamship company and 
was a large investor in the Pennsylvania 
Railroad company. He was recognized 
by all as a citizen of eminent public spirit, 
and there were few enterprises for the gen- 
eral good, or of a charitable character, in 
the city of his home, among whose promot- 
ers and supporters he was not numbered. 
He was a manager of the Northern 
Home for Friendless Children, and con- 
tributed much to other benevolent institu- 
tions. To borrow the language of one 
who knew him well, uttered when at the 
head of the great concern that will for- 
ever be associated with his name: “ Mr. 
Baird, by reason of long and intimate 


connection with the trade, practical experi- 
ence as a manufacturer, wealth and social 
position, rightfully is the head of the estab- 
lishment and is referred to in all matters 
of importance, both in the production and 
selling of engines. He began his efforts 
in these works in their infancy and his 
own early manhood, and they have literally 
grown with his own mental and bodily 
powers. * He shared all the responsibilities 
and hopes of the illustrious Baldwin, 
whose mantle has with entire appropriate- 
ness fallen upon his shoulders. Mr. Baird 
is a man of a large figure, with a head in 
massive proportions to suit his ample 
body. His features are regular, and ex- 
pressive of a far-reaching mind and of 
agreeable qualities of character. Hise 
manners are quiet and self-possessed. He 
is not inclined to show or boastfulness in 
any particular, but delights in the exhi- 
bition of honest virtues and noble pur- 
poses. Rising to his present position of 
business and social influence by industry 
and an honorable life, his sympathies are 
always with the toiling masses. In the 
midst of his vast interests and the irresisti- 
ble tide of business, he shows himself 
constantly thoughtful of his army of 
workmen, and does much by counsel and 
benevolence to encourage them in their 
station. He is esteemed and beloved by 
all who know him in personal relations, 
and his mechanical labors and enterprise 
make him worthy of an enduring fame.” 
His busy and useful life came to an end on 
May 19, 1877. 
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Richard Borden, who, as manufacturer, 
capitalist and railroad projector and man- 
ager, achieved distinction and made him- 
self an important factor in the common- 
wealth of which he was a part, came of a 
family that could trace its line of descent 
back to the fierce and restless Norsemen, 
who descended from the southern coast 
only to add new life and energy to the 
peoples of whom they became masters, and 
with whom they commingled. Conspic- 
uous among the places thus benefited 
was the dukedom of Normandy, in which 
lay the picturesque village of Bourdonnay, 
from which the Borden patronymic is 
derived. The English ancestor of the 
family in America was a companion in 
arms of William the Conqueror, and re- 
ceived his full share in the spoliation of 
the Saxons and in the distribution of their 
lands among the victors. The genealog- 
ical record of Colonel Richard Borden is 
distinctly traceable to John Borden, a 
resident magnate of the county of Kent, 
England, whose free spirit refused to 
submit to the intolerable usurpations of the 
dominant religious denomination in the 
realm. He therefore sold his estate in 
Borden and emigrated to Wales, where 
his children were born. His two sons, 
Richard and John, married in that country 
and emigrated from thence to America in 
1635, sailing in different ships and at 
different times. Once domiciled in the 
new world, John Borden and his de- 
scendants disappeared almost wholly from 
the notice of their cotemporaries, and but 
little definite information concerning them 
has been preserved. Of Richard Borden 
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and his family the contrary is true. Their 
record is clear and continuous. Richard 
Borden, soon after reaching America, 
joined a pioneer party, which selected the 
horthern end of Rhode Island for their 
place of settlement. He was one of three 
chosen to lay out the town lots and after 
that to lay out all the farming lands in 
Portsmouth. The town and state records 
well attest his prominence among his 
cotemporaries. He ended an eventful 
life on the twenty-fifth of May, 1671, 
at the age of ‘seventy years. He was the 
father of ten children, of. whom John was 
the fourth son. From John Borden a very 
large number of the Bordens in this 
country are undoubtedly descended. He 
was widely known among the excellent 
disciples of George Fox as’ “ John Borden 
of Quaker Hill,” Portsmouth, Rhode Isl- 
and. He habitually éntertained large 
numbers of them at the yearly meeting of 
the Friends. It was in all probability 
through their influence that he invested 
so largely in the lands of New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania and Delaware. His eldest 
son, Richard, although not one of the 
original proprietors of Tiverton, was a 
large holder of lands within its limits. He 
was born in 1671 and died in 1732. His 
son Thomas was a farmer, and was largely 
interested in the utilization of the Fall 
River water-power ; and the eldest son of 
Thomas, Richard Borden, was born in 
1722, and became a mill owner of Fall 
River, where he also pursued the avoca- 
tion of a farmer. His son, Thomas 
Borden, in turn inherited the saw-and 
grist-mills of his father, together with the 
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old homestead and part of the outlying 
lands. He married Mary Hathaway, and 
to them thirteen children were born, of 
whom Richard Borden, the subject of this 
memoir, was ninth. He was born on 
April 12, 1795, in what is now Fall River, 
Massachusetts, but was then a portion of 
Freetown. 

The education of the youth was de- 
pendent largely upon the opportunities 
about him, which were of the most meager 
character, and gave him a chance only in 
the winter schools of the town. While 
he made good use of these, he was early 
admitted to a school of experience and 
personal labor that had a beneficial effect 
upon him all through after life. The 
healthful activities of his father engaged 
his energy between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-five. During these seven years 


he managed a grist-mill, at which the 
grain of the surrounding region was 


ground. It was customary with him to 
accompany his brother Jefferson to Pru- 
dence and Canonicut islands in a sloop, 
which would contain about two hun- 
dred and fifty bushels of corn, and after 
having secured a cargo, to return home 
and discharge it directly into the mill ; the 
same sloop also served as a packet convey- 
ance between Fall River and the neighbor- 
ing places. Such enterprises naturally 
suggested the more extensive undertakings 
in which about that time he embarked in 
company with Major ;Bradford Durfee. 
Together they constructed several small 
vessels, the lumber for which was pre- 
pared in the saw-mill which adjoined his 
grist-mill. The strength and persistence 
of both were unfailing.. After finishing 
the work of the day, they frequently passed 
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a large portion of the night in making the 
necessary iron work. Very often Richard 
Borden and his brother John would rise 
early in the morning and go to Copicut 
or Helburn woods to procure the knees, 
braces, etc., which the major and his assist- 
ants wrought into the necessary shapes 
during the day. Richard Borden’s great 
muscular power found both exercise and 
development in this profitable toil, and it 
js related that single handed he was able 
to roll an immense white oak butt, two 
feet in diameter and twenty feet in length, 
into position. The two friends worked 
together in this manner for several years. 
While the field, as well as the facilities for 
doing a larger business, was gradually en- 
larging, especially was this the case with 
reference to the conversion of iron into 
spikes, bars, rods and other articles used 
in the construction of buildings. 

From this humble beginning, in the 
business of nail making and sloop build- 
ing, conducted by a miller and a ship- 
carpenter, grew the Fall River Iron works, 
one of the most extensive and most suc- 
cessful factories of the kind in the United 
States. This company, under the name 
of the Fall River Iron Works company, 
was organized in 1821, with a capital of 
but $18,000. Four years afterwards the 
association was incorporated under the 
laws of the state. The capital stock at 
this date reached $200,000. In 1845 it 
had attained the magnitude of $960,000. 
The whole of this large sum, together 
with another half million dollars employed 
in the works of the company and in other 
lucrative enterprises, had been accumu- 
lated by the earnings of the corporation ; 
and not a single dollar by subscription or 












otherwise had been added to the original 
investment of $18,000. 

Colonel Borden took an active part in 
the organization of the company, and was 
appointed its first treasurer, which position 
he filled with remarkable ability, and with 
entire satisfaction to all parties concerned, 
for more than fifty years of honorable 
service, and until the day of his final re- 
tirement from active business pursuits. 
In this, as in other places where he gave 
service, he was a thorough, conscientious 
and complete business man who never 
flinched or failed under the onerous bur- 
den of the trusts and responsibilities he 
assumed. The management of the sev- 
eral corporations in which the Iron Works 
company became consecutively interested 
drew enormously upon his resources of 
mental and physical power, and so symmet- 
rically developed and blended them in his 
character and conduct that he soon won 
a reputation as one of the foremost finan- 
cial and industrial managers of the day. 
He knew how to turn all his energies to 
one thing at a time, and to concentrate 
all their force upon the matter immedi- 
ately inhand. “ Much of this rare talent,” 
it has been well said, “was doubtless due 
to his faculty of leaving all business cares 
and perplexities outside the charmed cir- 
cle of his own home. In the bosom of 
his family the man of multitudinous affairs 
appeared under the most attractive aspect. 
There he was the centre of warmest af- 
fection and the object of highest esteem. 
There he shone in the light of a loving 
father, a genial host and a faithful friend.” 

Not only in this great labor did Colo- 
nel Borden’s genius and industry make 
themselves felt in the community of which 
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he was a part, but the cotton manufactur- 
ing interests of Fall River are also largely 
debtors to his sagacity, skill and courage 
of investment. He was conspicuously 
associated with several companies, either 
as projector or director. He was, from 
1852 to 1874, president and director of 
the American Linen company ; and also 
held the same relations to the American 
Print works, from the incorporation, in 
1857, until his death, in 1874 ; and of the 
Troy Cotton and Woolen manufactory from 
1859 until the same event. In the Anna- 
wan and Metacomet Mill companies he 
served as director. Of other corporations 
in his own city, he was president and di- 
rector of the Fall River National bank— 
previously known as the Fall River bank, 
of which he had been a director from its 
organization in 1825—from 1865 until his 
decease. He was president of the Wa- 
tuppa Reservoir company from 1857 to 
1874; agent of the Fall River Furnace 
company and director of the Fall River 
Gas company. 

Places other than Fall River soon felt 
the beneficent force of his character and 
the aid of his extensive capital. He was, 
at different times, president of the Provi- 
dence Tool company, the Bay State Steam- 
boat company, the Cape Cod Railroad 
company and the Borden Mining Com- 
pany of Frostburg, Maryland. He was 
also an influential and leading director of 
the Old Colony Railroad company. 

The boating and ship-building knowl- 
edge acquired by Colonel Borden in the 
earlier years of his active life bore rich 
fruit in the subsequent increase of the 
maritime communications of Fall River. 
In 1827, under the auspices of the Iron 
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Works company, he established a regular 
line of steamers between Fall River and 
Providence. The undertaking proved to 
be successful from the.outset. Additional 
steamers of larger size were placed on the 
line, and suggested an enterprise of more 
commanding importance, and one from 
which Fall River has derived incalculable 
benefits. Up to the year 1846 there was 
no direct steam communication with either 
Boston or New York. Passengers were 
obliged to repair to either Providence or 
Stonington to take either railroad or steam- 
boat conveyance. Under these circum- 
stances Colonel Borden projected a rail- 
road from Fall River to Myricks, connect- 
ing with the New Bedford & Taunton 
railroad and using the latter to reach the 
Providence road, thereby completing an all 
rail route to Boston. This road was built 
It was an 


mainly by his own efforts. 
eccentric way of reaching the state capital, 
and he effected a further improvement by 
an extension of his road to South Brain- 
tree, thereby connecting with the Old 


Colony railroad. In this way a through 
route was obtained, but Colonel Borden 
was not yet satisfied. He not only desired 
to have free communication with the out- 
side world for his favorite city, but he also 
wished the means of communication to be 
self-sustaining. With this end in view he, 
in connection with his brother Jefferson, 
organized the Cape Cod Railroad com- 
pany, of which he was subsequently chosen 
president. This company constructed a 
line from Middleborough down the cape, 
which proved to be an excellent feeder for 
his Fall River line. The care of admin- 
istration, the actual discharge of executive 
duties and the management of its financial 
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affairs involved unusually large draughts 
upon his resources, but in all particulars 
he was fully competent to meet the re- 
quirements of the case. He lived to see 
the project ripen into an assured success, 
and his purpose of delivering Fall River 
from its comparative isolation most fully 
accomplished. In the course of a few 
years he was relieved from the responsi- 
bilities attaching to the new roads he had 
constructed by their consolidation with 
the present Old Colony system. 

In 1847, the second year of the opera- 
tion of the Fall River railroad, having 
observed the success of the two steam- 
boat lines running between Stonington and 
Norwich, Connecticut, and New York, 
Colonel Borden determined to establish 
similar water communication for Fall 
River. The capital subscribed was $300,- 
000, and the line was started in 1847 with 
the Bay State, a fine craft for that day, 
built for the company, and the old AZassa- 
chusetts chartered as an alternate boat. 
The following year the Empire State was 
launched and put upon the route, and in 
1854 the mammoth Mefropolis, the most 
superb boat of her day in eastern waters, 
was added. Both of these boats were 
paid for out of the earnings of the line, 
which was indeed such a success as, in 
1850, to pay six per cent. monthly divi- 
dends for ten successive months. 

Of one important episode in Colonel 
Borden’s railroad life, a Massachusetts 
writer of a recent date has said: “In 
1864, not being entirely satisfied with the 
Old Colony connection to Boston, Colonel 
Borden secured a charter for another rail- 
road to Boston, starting from the west side 
of Mount Hope bay, opposite the city. 








It was a great undertaking, but with a 
warranty of profitable result through its 
control of the New York boat connection, 
but entailing great care and effort upon a 
man who, however energetic and inde- 
fatigable, was far advanced in life. Un- 
questionably the road would have been 
constructed, but the Old Colony, alive to 
its best interests, could not permit a com- 
peting route to either terminus, and its 
policy, as it could not prevent the action 
of the new company, was to control it by 
purchase. The proposition was accord- 
ingly made to Colonel Borden to transfer 
his charter to the Old Colony railroad 
upon terms very favorable to himself and 
stockholders. Had he been in middle 
life, retaining the physical as he still did 
the mental vigor of maturity, it is very 
doubtful if he would have entertained the 
proposition. As it was, he determined to 
make the condition of his acceptance the 
purchase by the Old Colony of the steam- 
boat line to New York. With this pro- 
viso he made known his acceptance of the 
proposition, and thus the Old Colony be- 
came possessed of the most profitable 
water route to New York, and while se- 
curing relief from the certainty of a very 
dangerous opposition, was enabled to give 
to Fall River most excellent carriage ser- 
vice both to the state and National metrop- 
olis.”” 

There is yet another feature of the life 
of the subject of this sketch which must 
not be overlooked, as showing his early 
activity, and explaining how he earned the 
title by which he was so generally known. 
His military career began in early life. 
He first served in the ranks, and was pro- 
moted while yet in his minority, On 
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July 30, 1814, he received his first com- 
mission as ensign in a company of the 
Second regiment of infantry, and on the 
fourteenth of September, 1815, was com- 
missioned as a lieutenant of the same 
organization. He was afterwards twice 
commissioned as captain—first, on April 
11, 1818, and second, on May 2, 1822— 
both cases in connection with the Fifth 
regiment of infantry. He was made 
lieutenant-colonel of the same regiment on 
June 28, 1823, and its colonel on March 
12, 1828. After this promotion he with- 
drew from military service, that the way 
might be opened to those beneath him. 
During the war for the preservation of the 
Union, although engrossed by the care of 
his extensive business interests, he always 
found time torespond to the numerous calls 
made on him in behalf of the cause. His 
pleasant home was noted for its lavish 
hospitality, alike to statesman, officer and 
private soldier. Two of the boats of the 
company he represented were chartered to 
the general government, the Canonicus 
and State of Maine. The first was the 
quartermaster-general’s boat during Mc- 
Clellan’s campaign, while the latter was 
used asatransport. After the close of the 
war Colonel Borden honored the memory 
of the valiant dead by the gift of the 
beautiful monument for the soldiers’ bur- 
ial place at the entrance of Oak Grove 
cemetery. Asan acknowledgment of this 
and other generous deeds in a like direc- 
tion, the Grand Army of the Republic 
post at Fall River was named the ‘‘ Rich- 
ard Borden Post, G. A. R.” 

While Colonel Borden was so engrossed 
with business affairs, he had little time or 
inclination for the acceptance of places of 
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public trust, although many chances of 
that kind were opened to him from time 
totime: The only places of that character 
he ever accepted was that of assessor and 
surveyor of highways in Fall River, at an 
early day ; a seat in the lower house of 
the Massachusetts legislature in 1851, 
and a promotion to the state senate in 
1854. In these brief periods of service 
he showed himself the possessor of quali- 
ties that would have made him a valuable 
man in public life had he but’ desired a 
part therein. 

Colonel Borden found time in his busy 
career to perform many quiet acts of 
charity of which the world was not in- 
formed, and was.also a contributor to 
various benefactions, notable among which 
was the State Temperance alliance and the 
Children’s Home. He was a member of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions, 
and a véry generous contributor to that 
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cause. He was a member of the Central 
Congregational church, and was especi- 
ally prominent in the Sabbath-school work 
in connection therewith. He was a com- 
panionable man, worthy of and receiving 
the respect of those about him, and uni- 
versally recognized as one of the great 
moving forces of the state in which his 
interests were located, and that was his 
life-long home. His active labors told 
upon him at last, and he was stricken with 
paralysis on May 27, 1872. He was an 
invalid thereafter, and death came to his 
release on February 25, 1874. His loss 
was recognized as that of the public at 
large, and had there been any doubt as to 
the affection or respect in which he was 
held, all that would have been dissolved 
in listening to the genuine expressions of 
loss and grief sent in from all quarters of 
the land, and expressed with the most 
emphasis where he was best known. 





Thomas J. Borden, son of Richard Bor- 
den, whose life has been above given, was 
born in Fall River, Massachusetts, on 
March 1,1832. He wasthoroughly educated 
in private schools, and when sixteen years 
old entered upon what has proved to be an 
active business career, by taking a position 
in the office of the Fall River Iron works, 
where he remained for one year. Then, 


in order that he might better fit himself 
for the chosen laburs of his life, he entered 
Lawrence Scientific school at Cambridge, 
where he completed a two years’ technical 
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course, studying engineering under Pro- 
fessor Eustis, and chemistry under Pro- 
fessor Horsford. The knowledge thus 
‘gained proved invaluable in his business 
career thereafter. 

In 1851 Mr. Borden resumed employ- 
ment in the office of the Iron Works com- 
pany, where he remained until 1853. In 
midsummer of that year Colonel Richard 
Borden, Jefferson Borden, Oliver Chace 
and others bought the Globe Print works, 
and changed the name to the Bay State 
Print works. Thomas J., who had just 
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attained his majority, was appointed agent 
and treasurer of the new corporation. In 
the crash of 1857, three of the partners 
failed, and financial considerations in- 
duced Colonel Richard and Jefferson 
Borden to consolidate the Bay State works 
with the American Print works, with 
Thomas J. as manager of the mills. 
In February, 1860, he was appointed 
agent and treasurer of the Troy Cot- 
ton and Woolen manufactory. When 
he assumed control the company had 
9,408 spindles and 252 looms, and man- 
ufactured about 2,400,000 yards of cloth 
annually. In less than a month he prepared 
and submitted plans for the enlargement 
of the factory to four-fold its then existing 
capacity. The plans were immediately 
adopted, buildings erected, and in less 
than ten months the works entire contained 
38,736 spindles and 932 looms, all in 
operation, and manufacturing more than 
ten million yards of cloth annually. 

In 1858 the Mechanics’ Mill company 
was formed, and Mr. Borden was elected 
president and agent. At the end of 
eighteen months he accepted the post 
of treasurer and with it the entire man- 
agement of the business. This was a 
serious addition to his cares, some idea of 
which may be formed when it is stated 
that the new concern contained 53,712 
spindles and 1,248 looms, and was operated 
with a capital of $750,000, He organized, 
in 1871, the Richard Borden Manufactur- 
ing company, with a capital of $800,000, 
principally subscribed by members of his 
own immediate family. While the edifice 
was in process of erection, the company 
sold sites for the Chase & Tecumseh 
mills, constructed ninety-six tenements 
5 


and in other ways greatly improved the 
locality. The energy and judgment of 
Mr. Borden in less than two years trans- 
formed what had been waste lands, belong- 
ing to his father, into the basis of a thrifty 
and growing settlement. He was elected 
treasurer of the corporation and held the 
position till 1876. He had been a director 
from its formation and its president from 
1874. All of the three great institutions 
which were under his control prospered 
financially. Every detail, however min- 
ute, passed under his watchful super- 
vision ; and the Napoleonic capacity for 
the smallest detail, as well as the concep- 
tion of gigantic plans, has seldom been 
more thoroughly exemplified by any man. 

In February, 1876, Jefferson Borden, 
then in his seventy-sixth year, and who 
for thirty-nine years was agent of the 
American Print works, desired to retire 
from the post he had so long held. Yield- 
ing to the numerous inducements brought 
to bear upon him, Thomes J. Borden 
finally consented to relinquish the man- 
agement of the three great corporations 
with which he was so closely identified, 
and where he had exhibited the possession 
of such financial genius, and to devote his 
whole time and attention to the American 
Print works, in the relation of treasurer, 
agent and director. His connection with 
that great concern continued up to De- 
cember, 1887, when. he sold his entire 
interest therein. 

While thus engaged in enterprises that 
might well commafid the entire care of 
one man, Mr. Borden has found time &® 
give attention to other matters an@to? 
make himself especially felt in the railroad 
world of Massachusetts and New England. 
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He has been treasurer of the Watuppa 
Reservoir company since 1864 ; and when 
the Metacomet bank, now a National 
bank, was organized in 1854, he was 
elected a director, which position he has 
held until the present time. In January, 
1874, he was elected a director of the Old 
Colony Railroad company; in 1877 a 
director of the Fall River, Warren & Prov- 
idence company ; and in June, 1874, of 
the Old Colony Steamboat company. In 
his railroad labors he has ever shown the 
same good sense, business enterprise and 
financial skill that have been the marked 
features of his whole business life. 

Mr. Borden has also been a director 
of the Boston Manufacturers’ Mutual Fire 
Insurance company since 1876; of the 
Worcester Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance company since January, 1879; 
of the State Mutual Fire Insurance com- 


pany since 1878; of the What Cheer 
Mutual Fire Insurance Company of Prov- 
idence, Rhode Island, since 1873 ; of the 
Fall River Manufacturers’ Mutual Insur- 
ance company since 1870, and is now 


president and treasurer of the latter. All 
of these corporations insure mill property 
only. 

During the War of the Rebellion Mr. 
Borden was commissioned first lieutenant 
of the Fall River Light infantry, Massa- 
chusetts volunteer militia, his appointment 
taking effect on September 3, 1863. On 
May 4, 1864, he was made first lieutenant 
of the Fifth unattached company of Massa- 
chusetts volunteer militia, United States 
service, which served in the neighborhood 
of Boston for the term of ninety days. 
He was made captain of Company K, 
Third regiment Massachusetts volunteer 
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militia, September 16, 1864 ; lieutenant- 
colonel of the same regiment on Septem- 
ber 3, 1866, and its colonel on June 25, 
1868. He resigned the latter position in 
1871. Since the close of the war he has 
given much time and labor to the elevation 
of the standard of state militia. 

Like his father, Colonel Borden has 
taken little part in the practical conduct of 
public affairs, although taking a deep inter- 
est in questions affecting the interests of the 
people at large. In 1874 he was made a 
member of the Fall River common coun- 
cil, and in 1875 elected president of the 
same. His great interest in the security 
of life and property was evidenced by eight 
years of efficient service in the fire depart- 
ment of Fall River, from 1865 to 1872 
inclusive. For the first five years he acted 
as assistant engineer, and the last three as 
chief. He applied to this branch of the 
public service the methods of discipline 
and good management so conspicuously 
displayed in his business life, and when 
he retired had the satisfaction of knowing 
that he had greatly improved its morale 
and that he was leaving it in excellent 
condition. 

The various connections of Colonel 
Borden with the business and benevolent 
institutions of Fall River can hardly be 
enumerated in full here. On April 4, 
1866, he was made trustee ofthe Fall 
River Savings bank, and in conjunction 
with Guilford H. Hathaway, supervised 
the construction of the fine building now 
occupied by that institution. In 1879 he 
became a director of the Borden Mining 
company, of which his father was one of 
the originators. Among the characteristic 
traits inherited from his father is that of 














a deep, religious devotion, and on the 
father’s decease, he took his place in 
church affairs, and proved himself the 
generous son of a generous sire. As 
chairman of the building committee, he 
superintended the erection of the new 
edifice built by the Central Congregational 
church on Rock street. He has been, 
since 1877, a corporate member of the 
American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign missions ; and through many private 
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and public sources has made his wealth a 
source of good to others, giving freely to 
any and all worthy objects brought to his 
attention. A genial, courteous gentleman, 


unostentatious and approachable, quick to 
perceive and prompt to act, with great 
business ability and an honesty that is 
carried into every relation of life, he is one 
of the progressive men of New England, 
and has well earned the universal regard 
in which he is held. 








By far the longest lived, most extensive 
and most expensive literary periodical 
ever published west of the Alleghany 
mountains was the Ladies’ Repository 
and Gatherings of the West. It was 
almost the only western magazine that 
had the good fortune to be sustained by 
any considerable capital and patronized 
from the start bya considerable class of 
readers. The periodical was owned and 
managed by the Methodist Book Concern, 
and naturally received the sympathy and 
support of the great denomination which, 
in a special. way, it represented. But it 
was conducted in a liberal spirit, accord- 
ing to a policy that extended a tolerant 
hand to all, and was hospitable to the 
ideas of any writer who expressed himself 
with moral propriety and a fair degree of 
literary skill. 

The Ladies’ Repository contains thirty- 
six annual volumes, published in the years 
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1841-1876. Each of the first fourteen 
volumes has 380 pages, and the succeed- 
ing volumes each comprise 760 pages. 
The Repository was discontinued after 
1876, but, in its stead, the Book Concern 
published a still larger periodical, the 
National Repository, which was kept up 
four years, 1877-1880. The life of the 
two magazines—they may be regarded 
as one and the same—covered forty 
years of the most interesting period of the 
history of the Ohio valley. 

The Ladies’ Repository was started in 
consequence of a memorial suggesting 
the desirability of such a publication, ad- 
dressed to the M. E. Conference, at Cin- 
cinnati, in September, 1839, by Mr. 
Samuel Williams of Mount Auburn, the 
father of Professor Samuel W. Williams, 
now in the Methodist Book Concern. 

Samuel Williams was one of the early 
pioneers. He was.a gentleman of literary 
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tendencies, and he contributed to the 
Repository, under the name of “ Plebius,”’ 
a series of reminiscential papers called 
“Leaves from an Autobiography,” giving 
experiences in Pennsylvania and West 
Virginia from 1790 to 1850. 

As the name would indicate, the Ladies’ 
Repository was designed, originally, to 
furnish reading particulariy acceptable to 
women, or to the family circle. Hence, for 
the first year or two, its columns abounded 
with advices and admonitions, somewhat 
solemn and heavy, to the female sex. 
Caleb Atwater, the pioneer historian of 
Ohio, contributed an article on “ Female 
Education ”—the kind Caleb! An ad- 
dress by Samuel Galloway, A. M., to the 
pupils at Oakland Female seminary, at 
Hillsborough, Ohio, on “ Female Charac- 
ter and Education,” was published. There 
also appeared in print a discourse to a 


Young Ladies’ Lyceum, by Honorable 


Bellamy Storer. As one glances over the 
introductory volumes of the long series of 
Repositories, and observes how immeas- 
utably and unceasingly the misses, maids 
and matrons were belectured and rele- 
gated to their “sphere,” one feels sorry ret- 
rospectively. That was before the day of 
Kansas voting and Vassarcollege. Yet, 
it must be said to the credit and honor of 
the early editors of the Repository that 
they opened their columns freely to fe- 
male writers, and that, as time went on, 
the women had their full “say,” to the 
exclusion, we trust, of some masculine 
platitudes on female education which 
might have been printed. 

The first editor of the Ladies’ Repos- 
itory was Rev. L. L. Hamline, A. M., 
afterwards bishop, who held the manag- 
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ing pen for nearly five years. As was 
expected, the leading preachers of the 
Methodist church in the west, and many 
of the presidents and professors in west- 
ern colleges, wrote fur the magazine, which 
was expressly devoted to “ Literature and 
Religion.” A majority of the most prom- 
inent denominational ministers and edu- 
cators contributed to the useful work. 
Numerous writers not of the Methodist 
persuasion also proffered their aid, which 
was accepted, always with thanks, and 
often with pay in cash. The subscrip- 
tion list rapidly increased, and in its palm- 
iest days, the Repository enrolled thirty 
thousand subscribers, and had three or 
four times that many readers. Every 
number was illustrated with one or more 
fine steel engravings. The subjects chosen 
for illustration in, the early years of the 
periodical were local scenes and objects, 
drawn from nature by western artists. 
The first number presented “ Views on 
the Ohio.”’ Other of these pictures made 
in the forties were “ A Railroad Scene,” 
“View on the Miami Canal,” and very 
beautiful sketches of the “ Big Miami 
River ” and “ Indiana Knobs.” 

Among those who wrote for the Repos- 
itory in its first decade, when the Book 
Concern was managed by Rev. J. F. 
Wright and Rev. L. Swornstedt, were 
many who had already risen to distinction 
and more who afterwards achieved hon- 
ored names for worthy public services 
in religion, education, literature, legisla- 
tion or law. This magazine was the 
seed-bed in which were germinated and 
nurtured hundreds of intellectual growths 
that in time bore fragrant blossoms and 
good fruits in the west, or were trans- 











planted to bloom and bear in other parts 
of the world. The list of contributors 
is a very long one; I will select from it a 
few leading names : 

Professor F. Merrick of the Ohio 
Wesleyan university wrote for the Re- 
pository on zoGlogy. Rev. M. P. Gaddis, 
as early as 1841, contributed a “ Scene in 
a School Room,” and afterwards he sent 
other pieces. Rev. J. L. Tomilson, pres- 
ident of Augusta college ; Bishop Morris, 
D. D., Professor W. G. Williams of 
Woodward college ; Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle 
of Wabash college ; Rev. D. D. Whedon, 
D.D., president of Michigan university ; 
Rev. W. P. Strickland, Professor Water- 
man, Rev. B. W. Chidlaw, Rev. L. D. 
McCabe, Professor E. C. Merrick, Rev. 
A. M. Lorraine, Rev. S. McClure, Rev. 
W. C. Hoyt, Rev. J. R. Wilson, Rev. R. 
Sapp, Rev. T. Harrison, G. P. Disoway, 
Rev. R. W. Allen, Rev. J. B. Durbin, D. 
D., and Professor E. W. Merrill, all shone 
in the galaxy of contributors between the 
years 1840 and 1850. 

Dr. Hamline was succeeded in the edi- 
torial chair by the Rev. E. Thompson, 
who, on being elected president of Ohio 
Wesleyan university in 1845, gave place 
to Rev. B. F. Teeft. Teeft was followed 
in 1845 by Professor W. C. Larrabee, who 
acted as editor for five months, until Jan- 
uary, 1853, at which time Dr. Davis W. 
Clark, afterwards Bishop Clark, took the 
responsible position. All of these had 
been generous contributors to the Repos- 
itory before they were selected to edit it, 
and, of course, as editor, each in turn 
wrote much for its columns. 

Doctor Thompson had been the much 
loved and respected head of a famous 
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academy at Norwalk, Ohio. His schol- 
arship and literary ability were very great, 
and few men have done more to advance 
civilization by individual effort than he. 
Professor Larrabee was a distinguished 
teacher in Asbury university, Indiana. 

Dr. B. F. Teeft wrote much and well 
on various subjects. He was of a liter- 
ary turn, and he gave to the Repository 
a more decided literary character than it 
had before his editorial connection with 
it. Through its pages he gave to the 
public an historical and philosophic story 
relating to the time of Louis the Thir- 
teenth of France and entitled “The 
Shoulder-knot.” This was published in 
a separate volume by the Harpers, in 
1850. 

In 1840 and 1841 Rev. D. P. Kidder, 
who in 1839 had made a visit to Brazil, 
furnished the Repository with a series of 
“Sketches of Travel.” 

Colonel John McDonald of Poplar 
Ridge, Ohio, author of McDonald’s 
“Sketches of the Pioneers,” contributed 
an account of “ Logan, the Mingo Chief,” 
whom he had seen. Another pioneer, 
illustrious in politics, the Honorable 
Joshua R. Giddings, contributed in No- 
vember, 1844, his personal recollections 
of the “ Skirmishes on the Lake Peninsula 
in 1812.” In June, 1846, the Rev. James 
B. Finley published in the Repository the 
first of several papers giving reminiscences 
of his early life. Finley came west with 
his father, down the Ohio river to Ken- 
tucky, in 1788, and his narrative is ex- 
tremely interesting. . 

Mrs. Julia L. Dumont, who resided in 
Vevay, Indiana, from 1814 to the year of 
her death, 1857, wrote for the Repository 
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“Sketches from Life,” “ Our Village” 
and other things. Her style is sometimes 
tedious and prolix, but her stories have 
-the supreme merit of dealing with realities, 
and the strata of dull paragraphs are 
veined with the gold of good writing. 
Here is a specimen of her descriptive 
composition, valuable for its picturesque 
vividness, and for the true glimpse it gives 
of the customs of pioneer days, along the 
Ohio river: “Weare watching the boats 
that are descending the stream—we have 
no eye for objects of mere visual interest. 
Here is one at hand that has been 
heralded by some half dozen ‘ outriders’ 
—a store boat! laden with fancy mer- 
chandise—an exciting array of red and 
green and yellow, now quiet for the hearts 
of the demoiselles, both of our town and 
the backwoods. Why, look! the stirring 
rumor has been out upon the wings of the 
wind. They are already hurrying, in not 
silent groups, down to the bank—the 
young, the fair, the guileless-hearted. 
Beshrew the heart that would scorn their 
simple vanity. May every little purse 
(and well we ken they were light enough) 
prove sufficient for the favorite want, for 
hardly have its contents been earned, and 
carefully have they been treasured, doubt- 
less for such destination.” 

An enormous quantity of very poor 
poetry lies entombed under the covers of 
the Ladies’ Repository. To compensate 
for this rubbish, there is excellent poetry 
to be found, here and there, scattered 
through these forty volumes. 

Mrs. Sarah J. Howe, a verse writer of 
considerable power, wrote her best pieces 
for the Repository. She achieved a good 
reputation on the merit of a poem, 
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* Bolesdas II., or the Siege of Kiow.” In 
1849 she contributed to the Herald of 
Truth a scene from another original drama, 
of which the hero is an Indian chief. 
Mrs. Howe lived in Newport, Kentucky. 
Her poems were never published in a col- 
lected form. 

Otway Curry, who in his life-time divided 
with W. D. Gallagher the laurels of local 
fame, won his literary honors by means of 
the Repository. He was a constant and 
valued contributor to its pages ; and when 
he died his life was written lovingly by 
Edward Thomson and by Wm. D. 
Gallagher. 

Alice Cary began to write for the Re- 
pository in 1847. Her genius was soon 
recognized, and she was employed as 
a regular contributor of poetry and prose. 
She published about a hundred short 
stories and sketches, many of which were 
reprinted in her volumes called ‘ Clover- 
nook,’ 

Poems were contributed to the Reposi- 
tory by Mrs. Helen Truesdell, Mrs. A. L. 
Ruter Dufour, Mrs. L. H. Sigourney (who 
also contributed stories), Mrs. S. T. Bolton, 
Mrs. R. S. Nichols, Miss M. Louise Chit- 
wood, Virginia F. Townsend, Hannah F. 
Gould and Phoebe Cary. The muchad- 
mired, much ridiculed Mr. Martin Far- 
quhar Tupper, was a personal friend of 
Doctor Teeft, to whom he sent occasional 
letters and poems. The following note 
from him was written from Furze Hill, 
Brighton, England, and is dated Septem. 
ber 28, 1848: 


My DEAR SiR :—I hope you will long ago have 
received my letter, and that a response from you 
may be on itsroad. By the way of stirring up your 
mind to remembrance, I send you the enclosed bal- 
lad, which I have just written, and which tells its 














own tale. I send it to you, my friend, as a newly- 
forged link of love between our nations. Send any 
tidings likely to be of interest. Salute all unseen 
friends, and believe me, as ever, 
Truly yours, 
MARTIN F, TUPPER, 
The ballad enclosed is named, “ Ye 
Thirty Noble Nations,” and addresses the 
states of the Union in terms of general 
praise, tempered by a mild denunciation 
of slavery. The Repository published 
perhaps a dozen strings of verse from Mr. 
Tupper, who usually added to his name 
the letters “D. C. L, F. R. S.” In 
September, 1848, appeared a “ National 
Anthem for Liberia” and a monitory 
rhymed address “To America,” from 
which the subjoined extract is taken: 


TUPPER TO AMERICA. 


‘Young Hercules thus traveling in might, 
Boy-Plato, filling all the west with light, 
Thou new Themistocles of enterprise : 
Go on and prosper—Acolyte of fate ! 
And, precious child, dear Ephraim—turn those 
eyes— 
For thee, thy mother’s yearning heart doth wait.” 

What effect this eloquent appeal had 
on young “Hercules, Plato, Themis- 
tocles, Acolyte, Ephraim,” who can esti- 
mate ? 

Turning the leaf illuminated by the verse 
of Tupper—bless his soul !—we find on 
other pages of the Repository names 
familiar to the eye and ear, but which we 
do not associate with the idea of verse- 
making. Yet here they are. prefixed or 
suffixed to effusions in measure and 
rhyme! M. B. Hagans, now a grave and 
dignified judge in Cincinnati, sent to the 
Repository, forty years ago, a little poem 
on Memory.” And here, in volume ten, 
is the “ Emigrant’s Lay,” by Ben. Pit- 
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man. And on another page not far from 
Benjamin’s “ Lay,” we read ‘‘ The Chris- 
tian’s Fear,” a dreadfully orthodox hymn 
by O. J. Wilson, late of the firm Wilson, 
Hinkle & Co. We are not surprised, 
after these discoveries, to find attached 
to a bit of blank verse, written in 1847, 
the name Alfred Holbrook, ‘the widely- 
known president of the National Normal 
university, Lebanon, Ohio. In volume 
sixteen the curious reader comes upon 
“Autumn Musings,” a sentimental lyric 
by Rev. J. H. Vincent, now bishop, the 
far-famed leader of the ‘“ Chautauqua 
Movement.” Another volume brings to 
light a poem by Rev. Edward Eggleston, 
whose writings are now known wherever 
English is read. 

After tracing the literary beginning of 
so many noted men to a fountain of verse, 
one is prepared to read Professor William 
G. Williams’ article, in volume thirteen of 
the Repository, in answer to the question, 
“What is Poetry?” Or, the reader may 
turn to a critical and suggestive essay by 
Coates Kinney on “ Poetry and Poets.’ 
Kinney’s own muse very well answers 
the query, ‘‘ What is Poetry?” for she en- 
abled him to produce many genuine 
poems, a few of which were printed in 
this same Ladies’ Repository, for which 
he began to write, as a paid contributor, 
in 1855. The titles of his principal 
articles are, “Clyde Sutven’s Story,” 


“Duty Here and Glory There,” poem, 
“Soma and Psyche,” poem, “ Elocution,” 
“ Tmpressibility,” ‘ Pronunciation” and 
“The Future of the English Language.” 

A very able and eminent contributor 
to the earlier volumes was Rev. A. Stevens, 
who became the historian of the Meth- 
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odist church. His articles include 
‘Sketches of New England Life,” ‘‘ Klop- 
stock,” “Meta Klopstock” and ‘ Hore 
Sylv ”—a series of beautiful essays. 

Mr. Erwin House, for many years as- 
sistant editor, wrote numerous articles for 
the magazine. He prepared many of the 
book notices. 

Another writer, admired for his exact, 
varied and thorough learning, and for his 
lucid and charming style, is Professor S. 
W. Williams, who began to write for the 


_ Repository in 1857, and who gave it 


much valuable aid for a number of years. 
His first article is entitled, “The Myth- 
ical Character of William Tell.” 

In 1850 L. A. Hine, the reformer, 
published in the Repository a long and 
able article on the “Idea of Virtue.” 
The paper gives the ethical views of many 
philosophers, ancient and modern, and 
reaches the conclusion that “love is vir- 
tue,” and that we “ vainly seek reform on 
any other basis than that of intellectual 
and religious improvement.” 

M. D. Conway, who began his public ca- 
reer as a Methodist preacher, wrote critical 
studies on “ Gray’s Elegy,” on ‘‘ Eben- 
ezer Elliott, the Corn-Law Rhymer,” and 
on “Ralph Waldo Emerson,” for the 
Repos ory in 1850. 

Other literary people who wrote for the 
Repository between 1850 and 1860, were 
J. W. Roberts, George W. Hoss, Rev. J. 
W. Wiley, Rev. Robert Allyn, Honorable 
Horace P. Biddle, Dr. Cornelius G. 
Comegys, Horatio N. Powers, Rev. E. O. 
Haven, D. D., O. J. Victor, Metta V. 
Fuller, W. W. Fosdick, William T. Cogge- 
shall and Mrs. Donn Piatt, author of 
‘ Bell Smith Abroad ;’ Peter Fishe Reed, 
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Rachel Bodley, late president of the Wo- 
man’s Medical college, Philadelphia; Vir- 
ginia F. Townsend, editor of Arthur’s 
Home Magazine and author of a dozen or 
more volumes, and Charles Nordhoff, the 
Prussian, who wrote ‘ Man-of-War Life,’ 
‘Nine Years a Sailor’ and other popular 
works, 

When Dr. Clark became editor of the 
Repository, 1853, the work was enlarged 
to double its original size, and several new 
features were added. Almost every num- 
ber contained a finely engraved portrait 
of some favorite American female writer, 
accompanied by a lengthy sketch of her 
life and works. A few of the women thus 
honored were L. H. Sigourney, Sarah 
Josepha Hale, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Alice Cary, Amelia B. Welby, Emily C. 
Judson and Harriet Beecher Stowe. The 
picture of Mrs. Stowe represents her as 
almost ideally beautiful. 

Portraits of many eminent preachers 
were also engraved for the Repository ; 
and other illustrations—landscapes, fancy 
groups, reproductions of historical and 
classical paintings—appeared from month 
to month. It is said that the sum spent 
on pictures far exceeded the amount paid 
for all other matter in the magazine, and 
that contributors dropped off and the lit- 
erary character of the Repository declined 
as the department of illustrations became 
prominent. Be that as it may, it is cer- 
tain that the managers of the periodical 
concluded not to attempt to compete with 
the general illustrated literary magazines, 
such as “‘ Harpers’,”’ and decided to givea 
more specially religious and denomina- 
tional direction to their work. After 1860 
the Repository gradually lost its hold as a 








representative western literary journal, 
though it retained great vitality and con- 
tinued to be a strong, intellectual and 
moral force, not only within the church 
but in the community at large. 

I may record, as a point of historical 
interest, that for many years the editorial 
offices and binderies of the Methodist 
Book Concern were located in the old St. 
Clair mansion at the corner of Main and 
Eighth streets, Cincinnati. I remember 
calling on Dr. Clark, in 1861, to offer a 
contribution for the Repository, on which 
occasion he said, ‘‘ Do you know that we 
are now sitting in the library of General 
Arthur St. Clair?” 

The LZvening Times of May 19, 
1879, contains an historical sketch of the 
St. Clair house, to which, unfortunately, 
no name is affixed, but which was evi- 
dently prepared with care and accuracy. 
The writer says : 

Doubtless the foundation was laid in the summer 


of 1800, and the house followed closely the type 
that had ruled for years before in the east. It was 
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the model to the west, the first dwelling of any 
pretensions, the first house of brick built in the 
Miami country. ~The very bricks were brought from 
Pittsburgh in keel-buats. A large piece of freestone 
that forms the door-step came in the same way, and 


was the wonder of the folks at the time. The 
building was a marvel and a matter of pride. Yet 
in 1822 John I. Jones bought the house and lot at 
tax sale for twenty-five dollars. Then it was owned 
by the United States bank, and in 1835 Crafts J. 
Wright deeded the property to Salmon P. Chas 

for $8,064. Chase deeded it back to Wright & 
Swan, agents for the Methodist Book Concern, for 
$11,200. The Book Concern made editors’ offices 
of the bed-chambers. and binderies of the parlors. 
It was at one time divided by a wood partition into 
two dwelling-houses, and finally it has become the 
litter place of a manufactory. St. Clair's home de- 
serves a better fate than to perish, when so much 
life might be its lot. The walls are as sound as they 
were nearly a century ago. With us this building 
is the beginning, the ancient temple, the first step 
out of the wilderness. St. Clair left no family of 
wealth to cover his faults and lift up his virtues. 
His name has been covered in the local history by 
the fame of those less worthy in many respects, and 
clouded by a disaster in his early history which some 
future historian will sweep away. Then General 
St. Clair and all he left here will assume a new 
value. 


W. H. VENABLE. 

















































Mr. Biaine’s ‘ Twenty Years of Con- 
gress’ cannot fail to interest men of all 
parties and opinions. For more than a 
dozen years he has been the most con- 
spicuous and idolized leader of his 
party, as well as the most picturesque 
figure in American politics ; and what 
he writes is sure to command attention, 
whether men love him or hate him. 
His style is always marked by clearness, 
vigor and animation, and sometimes by 
felicitous expressidn. Indeed, its liter- 
ary quality is very remarkable for one 
whose life has been completely absorbed 
in the dismal strife and turmoil of 
practical politics. The personalities of 
his history are particularly attractive, 
and the vengeance he occasionally takes 
upon his enemies is made the more gall- 
ing by the fine flavor of judicial fairness 
with which he cunningly seeks to dis- 
guise the real animus of his statements. 
His two bulky volumes will undoubtedly 
play their part in the making of history 
and the moulding of men’s opinions ; 
and to this extent it becomes a duty to 
expose the more serious errors of his 
work. 

In speaking of the course of Daniel 
Webster in 1850, in Mr. Blaine’s first 
volume, on pages 270-271, he uses this 
language : 

When the Missouri Compromise was repealed and 
the territories of the United States north of the line 


of thirty-six degrees thirty minutes were left without 
slavery inhibition or restriction, the agitation began 
which ended in the overthrow of the Democratic 
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party and the election of Mr. Lincoln to the 
Presidency of the United States. It will, therefore, 
always remain as one of the singular contradictions 
in the political history of the country that, after seven 
years of almost exclusive agitation on this one 
question, the Republicans, the first time they had the 
power, as a distinctive political organization, to en- 
force the cardinal article of their political creeds, 
quietly and unanimously abandoned it. And they 
abandoned it without a word of explanation. Mr. 
Sumner and Mr. Wade and Mr. Chandler, the most 
radical men in the senate on the Republican side, 
sat still and allowed the bill to be passed precisely 
as reported by James S. Green of Missouri, who had 
been the ablest defender of the Breckinridge democ- 
racy in that body. In the house Mr. Thaddeus 
Stevens, Mr. Owen Lovejoy, the Washburns and all 
the other radical Republicans vouchsafed no word 
explanatory of their extraordinary change of posi- 
t1OM.: <0 
If, indeed, it be fairly and frankly admitted, as was 
the fact, that receding from the anti-slavery position 
was part of the conciliation policy of the hour, and 
that the Republicans did it the more readily because 
they had full faith that slavery would never secure a 
foothold in any of the territories named, it must 
likewise be admitted that the Republican party took 
precisely the same ground held by Mr. Webster in 
1850, and acted from precisely the same motives that 
inspired the seventh of March speech. Mr. Webster 
maintained for New Mexico only what Mr. Sumner 
now admitted for Colorado and Nevada. Mr. 
Webster acted from the same considerations that 
now influenced and controlled the judgment of Mr. 
Seward. As matter of historic justice, the Republi- 
cans who waived the anti-slavery restriction should, 
at least, have offered and recorded their apology for 
any animadversions they had made upon the course 
of Mr. Webster ten years before. Every prominent 
Republican senator who agreed in 1861 to abandon 
the principle of the Wilmot proviso in organizing 
the territories of Colorado and Nevada had, in 1850, 
heaped reproach upon Mr. Webster for not insisting 
upon the same principle for the same territory. Be- 
tween the words of Mr. Seward and Mr, Sumner in 
the one crisis, and their votes in the other, there is a 









discrepancy for which it would have been well to 
leave on record an ,adequate explanation. The 
danger to the Union, in which they found a good 
reason for receding from the anti-slavery restriction 
on the territories, had been cruelly denied to Mr. 
Webster as a justifying motive. They found in him 
only a guilty recreancy to sacred principle for the 
same act which in themselves was inspired by devo- 
tion to the Union. 

Mr. Blaine, in his second volume, re- 
turns to the subject, and while skillfully 
using his brush in whitewashing Mr. 
Webster, speaks with passionate em- 
phasis of the injustice done him by 
Republican leaders who “ literally fol- 
lowed in his footsteps” in 1861, and 
“should have recorded their apology; ” 
and he declares that “it is seldom that 
history so exactly repeats itself.” 

This unqualified defense of Mr. Web- 
ster’s action in 1850, by the great leader 
of the Republican party, is as remark- 
able as his assault upon the foremost 
representatives of that party in 1861. 
Let me refer to both epochs in our his- 
tory and point out the strange confusion 
of facts and confounding of moral dis- 
tinctions which disfigure the passages I 
have quoted. 

The war with Mexico, which gave us 
California, Utah and New Mexico, was 
instigated by the south for the pur- 
pose of extending the area of slavery ; 
and the question involved in the mem- 
orable crisis of 1850 was whether the 
ancient policy of congressional restric- 
tion should be applied to these terri- 
tories, or surrendered at the bidding of 
the slave interest. The domination of 
that interest over all the departments of 
the government had been unchecked 
for thirty years, and it was now reso- 
lutely bent upon the accomplishment 
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of this new scheme of propagandism. 
The southern leaders confidently be- 
lieved that slavery would be established 
in New Mexico and Utah, if not pro- 
hibited by law, and they had on their 
side the whole power of the Federal 
government. It was of vital moment 
that they should be confronted with 
absolute courage. The northern states 
should have been united and immovable 
in their purpose to secure these terri- 
tories for freedom and free labor. The 
threat of disunion at that time created 
no alarm among the great body of the 
people, and afforded no justification for 
the surrender of a fundamental principle 
to which all parties in the free states 
had been solemnly committed. Mr. 
Blaine, in his second volume, attempts 
to excuse Mr. Webster’s conduct by 
saying that “neither he nor any other 
person at that time imagined the possi- 
bility of repealing the Missouri Com- 
promise ;” but the abandonment of the 
Wilmot proviso naturally led to that 
event. It belonged to the logic of slav- 
ery, which made every concession to its 
demands the occasion for further exac- 
tions. It did not require Mr. Webster’s 
grasp of mind to foresee that if freedom 
and slavery were to have equal rights 
in New Mexico and Utah, the same 
principle of non-intervention by con- 
gress would be asserted for the terri- 
tories north of thirty-six degrees thirty 
minutes, and the Missouri restriction 
regarded as a rock of offense which 
should be removed. This idea was 
very forcibly illustrated by the famous 
bill of Mr. Douglas, providing govern- 
ments for the territories of Kansas and 

































































Nebraska. In one of its sections, the 
Missouri Compromise of 1820 was de- 
clared to be inoperative and void, be- 
cause “ inconsistent with the principle of 
non-intervention by congress with slav- 
ery in the states and territories as recog- 
nized by the compromise measures of 
1850.” This provision was not an acci- 
dent, but the obvious effect of the cause 
which preceded and produced it. The 
anti-slavery leaders of that day saw this 
clearly, and events have justified the 
assertion that “‘the repeal of the Mis- 
souri Compromise was a sprout from 
Daniel Webster’s political grave ;” 
while the absolute necessity of the Wil- 
mot proviso was demonstrated by the 
raid into Kansas which followed its 
abandonment and led to the tragedy of 
civil war. 

The simple truth is that Mr. Webster’s 
sin against the clear dictates of his 
conscience was as undeniable as it was 
shocking to the anti-slavery opinion of 
the northern states. The transparent 
fallacy of his new-born theory that 
“‘ the law of nature, the law of the for- 
mation of the earth’ and “the will of 
God” made slavery impossible in New 
Mexico, could deceive no man having 
the power to think. He had himself 
voted for the Wilmot proviso, and 
claimed it as his “‘ thunder,”’ when “ the 
law of the formation of the earth” was 
just as potent as on the seventh of 
March, 1850. He knew that slavery, 
without much regard to soil or climate, 
had established itself wherever it had 
not been interdicted by positive legisla- 
tion, and then suborned the law into its 
support. He could not forget that for 
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a long time it existed in his own New 
England, and that our fathers wisely 
thought in necessary to prohibit it in 
the Northwest territory, extending from 
the Ohio river to the forty-ninth paral- 
lel of latitude. He knew that slavery 
did exist in New Mexico till it was 
abolished by law, and that leading men 
of the south, quite as familiar with “the 
law of physical geography ” as himself, 
believed it to be peculiarly adapted to 
slave labor. He knew that able lawyers 
were divided in opinion on the question 
whether the law of Mexico, abolishing 
slavery in that country, would operate 
in the regions acquired by our conquest, 
and that assurance should be made 
doubly sure by a positive prohibition. 
He knew that of the territories acquired 
from Mexico, 204,355 square miles were 
south of the line of thirty-six degrees 
thirty minutes, and in the latitude of 
Virginia and the Carolinas. It does 
not help the case in the least to say that 
slavery, in fact, did not secure a footing 
in New Mexico, because this fortunate 
circumstance was not the result of any 
“law of the formation of the earth,” 
but of resistless moral forces and the 
strange drift of subsequent events which 
no man in 1850 could possibly foresee. 
That this famous speech was Mr. Web- 
ster’s bid for southern support for the 
Presidency was still more conclusively 
demonstrated during the two following 
years, in his contemptuous flings at the 
higher law, his unstinted abuse of “the 
rub-a-dub Abolitionists,” and his des- 
perate and pitiable struggle in the 
campaign of 1852, in which the ingrati- 
tude of the south and his insufferable 











disappointment and humiliation sent 
him home to die of a broken heart. 
Goaded forward by his devouring 
political ambition in this trial hour of 
the Republic, he deliberately prosti- 
tuted his matchless powers, a noble 
nature and the prestige of his great 
name to the service of slavery and 
the betrayal of a holy cause. 

I turn now to the closing days of 
congress in the spring of 1861, when 
Sumner, Wade and other Republican 
leaders allowed bills to be reported for 
the government of Colorado and Nevada 
without the Wilmot proviso. The fight 
for freedom in the territories had then 
been won in the Kansas struggle, which 
proved the Armageddon. of the great 
conflict. Lincoln had been elected, 
and the administration could no longer 
be used as the handmaid of slavery. 
New Mexico and the other territories 
involved had been secured to freedom 
by the logic of events and the madness 
of the south, while slavery itself was 
fatally threatened by the great trade- 
winds of humanity and civilization. 
The repeal of the Missouri restriction 
had proved a deadly boomerang to the 
slave power by rousing and combining 
the people of the northern states 
against it. The diabolism of the Dred 
Scott decision strangled it in its birth, 
and multiplied anti-slavery men in 
every section of the non-slaveholding 
states. The appeal of the south from 
political action to the bayonet was it- 
self a confession that slavery had been 
baffled and finally overborne, and that 
having sown the wind it must now reap 
the whirlwind in the desperate refuge 
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of secession as its only hope. The 
danger of disunion, moreover, was now 
no longer a distant and debatable 
question, as in 1850, but was imminent. 
The dispensation of “ southern bluster ” 
was ended, and the work of dismember- 
ment had actually begun. The Re- 
publican leaders were brought face to 
face with the catastrophe of civil war ; 
and the policy of passing territorial 
bills without the inhibition of slavery, 
which could serve no practical purpose 
whatever, was favored as one of the 
final efforts then made to conciliate the 
south and avert the awful calamities of 
civil strife. It was a palpably futile 
endeavor, and I so regarded it at the 
time ; but it did not surrender a foot of 
land to the ravages of slavery. It was 
a mistake, because the day of concilia- 
tion had long since passed ; but it bore 
witness to the humanity of the men 
who recoiled from the alternative of 
war, and who yet clung to the hope, 
though vainly, that it might be averted. 
The honesty and purity of their motives 
were never called in question, and Mr. 
Blaine himself admits that congres- 
sional restriction was then unnecessary, 
and that their action was “ altogether 
patriotic.” 

In the light of these plain facts of his- 
tory, the untenableness of Mr. Blaine’s 
statements will be clearly seen. He 
speaks of the abandonment of the 
“cardinal article” of the Republican 
creed by Sumner, Wade, Stevens, Love- 
joy and others, without a word of ex- 
planation. But no explanation was 
needed, because the “ cardinal article ” 
was not abandoned. He speaks of the 
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“ extraordinary change of position” of 
these distinguished leaders ; but there 
was no change in their “ position,” but 
only in the state of the country, since 
the year 1850, and the altered attitude 
of the slavery question which it pro- 
duced. He says: ‘“ The Republican 
party took precisely the same ground 
held by Mr. Webster in 1850, and acted 
from precisely the same motives that 
inspired the seventh of March speech ;” 
but the facts in the case show that the 
Republican leaders of 1861 were per- 
fectly justified in regarding the Wilmot 
proviso as then unnecessary, and that 
their motives in what they did were 
unquestionably patriotic; while it is 
also shown that the Wilmot proviso in 
1850 was necessary, and that Mr. Web- 
ster’s motives in surrendering it were as 
unpatriotic and sinister as the result of 
his act was calamitous. Mr. Blaine says 
that, ‘‘ as matter of historic justice, the 
Republicans who waived the anti- 
slavery restriction should, at least, have 
offered and recorded their apology for 
any animadversions they had made upon 
the course of Mr. Webster ten years 
before.” But I have shown that no 
apology was called for, because no 
wrong had been done him, and I sub- 
mit that, “as matter of historic justice,” 
Mr. Blaine should apologize for his in- 
excusable assault upon the bravest and 
best men among the founders of his 
party, and his despicable defense of Mr. 
Webster at their expense. He says, 
** Between the words of Mr. Seward and 
Mr. Sumner in the one crisis, and their 
votes in the other, there is a discrepancy 
for which it would have been well to 
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leave on record an adequate explana- 
tion.”” But the facts clearly show that 
no such discrepancy exists. He says 
the Republican leaders in 1861 “ liter- 
ally followed in Mr. Webster’s footsteps” 
in 1850, and that “it is seldom that 
history so exactly repeats itself ;” but I 
have shown the utter fallacy of these 
statements by the actual situation of the 
country at the two periods, so far as the 
question of slavery is concerned, and 
the contrasted action thereon of Mr. 
Webster on the one hand and the Re- 
publican leaders on the other. 

My task would be incomplete if I did 
not add that this defense of Daniel 
Webster destroys itself by proving too 
much. It dishonors Mr. Blaine’s polit- 
ical ancestry, and places him in an ex- 
ceedingly awkward predicament as a 
leader of the Republican party. The 
formation of that party was not an 
accident, nor was it the work of a day. 
It was a development, and has a very 
discoverable genesis. Its primal begin- 
ning was in the old Liberty party, and 
a ‘cardinal article” of the creed of 
that party was the prohibition of slavery 
in our National territories. It was a 
gallant little band of sappers and 
miners who blazed the way for the 
armies that were to follow; but if Mr. 
Webster was right in 1850, these men 
were pestilent fanatics and disturbers of 
the peace, who fairly invited the dis- 
cipline of the mob or the police. Next 
came the old Free-soil party of 1848, 
avowing the same fundamental princi- 
ple. It was led by such men as Adams, 


Sumner, Chase, Hale, Giddings, Wil- 
son and many others, whose names are 











now held in honorable remembrance by 
all Republicans. According to Mr. 
Webster and Mr. Blaine, however, they 
were all engaged in ‘‘a quarrel about 
goats’ wool,” since “ the law of physical 
geography” and “ the will of God” had 
consecrated our National territories to 
freedom. This party, with its honor- 
able place in history, would never have 
been organized but for the antecedent 
work of the Liberty party, which was 
the John the Baptist of political action 
against slavery ; but having fulfilled its 
mission by preparing the way for a 
larger movement, better fitted to ac- 
complish its work, it was merged in the 
Republican party, whose “ cardinal 
article” of faith was that of its pred- 
ecessors. But if Mr. Blaine is right 
in his defense of Mr. Webster, the 
“‘ grand old party” had no excuse for 
its creation except the work to which it 
was summoned in the struggle to make 
Kansas a free state; and it never would 
have existed but for the preceding or- 
ganizations which prepared the way for 
it and made it possible, while the 
Kansas struggle itself could never have 
occurred but for the abandonment of 
the Wilmot proviso in 1850, in which 
the leadership of Mr. Webster was so 
potent a factor. I do not believe that 
other prominent leaders of his party 
will be found ready to join Mr. Blaine 
in disowning its pedigree and seeking 
to cut the thread of history from be- 
hind it; but if I am mistaken, I can 
only say that they have outlived the 
spirit which gave it birth, and are the 
“‘ degenerate sons of noble sires.” 

I need scarcely add that the defense of 
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Mr. Webster necessarily involves another 
fact of which Mr. Blaine seems totally 
unconscious. It is a confession. If 
Mr. Webster was right in 1850, Mr. 
Blaine would have stood by his side 
and confronted Seward, Chase and 
Hale in the senate, and their allies in 
the house, whose labors, though they 
failed at the time, paved the way for 
more comprehensive and_ effective 
action in the future. He would, of 
course, have opposed the anti-slavery 
revolt of 1848. Still more would he 
have opposed the organization of the 
Liberty party and the earlier and more 
historic movement of the American 
Anti-Slavery society, which began its 
heroic work in the face of a fiercely 
hostile public opinion, the proscription 
and wrath of the old political parties, 
the equally hostile power of the Ameri- 
can church and the mob. No man, I 
am sure, whose soul was so moved by 
the wrongs of slavery as to ally himself 
with a small and despised party in re- 
sisting such fearful odds, could ever de- 
fend the seventh of March speech. It 
would not be morally possible. He 
might admire Mr. Webster’s “God- 
like ” gifts, but he could not even dream 
of making him a hero, still less an anti- 
slavery apostle. As an active and very 
zealous member of the Republican 
party in the days of its glory, and a 
preacher of its doctrines long years be- 
fore it received the gift of life, I cannot 
suffer the pioneers of freedom and the 
founders of that party to be assailed 
without rebuke. In lauding the act of 
Mr. Webster in throwing himself into 
the arms of the south in a great Na- 
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tional crisis, while arraigning the tried 
and true men who condemned his rec- 
reancy, Mr. Blaine renounces his kin- 
ship with the anti-slavery movement in 
all its historic phases. He defines his 
position as a prudent politician and a 
thrifty statesman, but not a reformer in 
any sense. He is the brilliant leader of 
Republicanism in its modified and 
latter-day life, but not the representa- 
tive and exemplar of its fundamental 
principles. In his account of the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820, he breathes 
no word of censure against this preg- 
nant and historic surrender of freedom 
to the demands of slavery, but defends 
it as “ wise and patriotic.”” There is no 
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conclusive evidence that his devotion 
to the colored race rests upon any in- 
wrought principle or real sympathy, 
while his attitude in congress on the 
question of reconstruction is open to 
criticism, as I have heretofore shown.* 
As the Negro has gradually made his 
escape from the ,thraldom of party 
politics and shown jhis ability to take 
care of himself, Mr. Blaine’s solicitude 
for his welfare seems to have steadily 
increased. Unquestionably he pos- 
sesses “‘magnetism,” great ability and 
shining gifts ; but he is unfit to hold the 
scales of historic justice in dealing with 
the anti-slavery conflict and its leaders. 
GEORGE W. JULIAN. 





THE CELEBRATED INDIAN 


Tue details of the celebrated “‘ walk,” 
in Pennsylvania, to define the bounds of 
a purchase of lands from the Indians by 
the length of a day-and-a-half’s ‘“ walk,” 
have been given in various fractions ; but 
I know of no current work in which all 
the details can be found grouped together. 
I may, therefore, be excused for an effort 
to present all the facts together. 

In 1718 the chiefs of the Delaware In- 
dians, who claimed all the lands on the 
streams emptying into the Delaware, 
joined, through Sassoonan, their principal 
chief, in a deed “confirming ”’ the sale 
of allthe lands from Duck creek, now in 
the state of Delaware, to the “ Lechay” 
[Lehigh] hills, on the same stream, and 
thence backward, or westward, from the 
mouth of both streams to the Susquehanna. 


“WALK” IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


This line, on the north, led westward from 
near Easton, Pennsylvania, through the 
southern part of what is now Berks county, 
to Paxton, or Harrisburg, on the Susque- 
hanna. From the fact that this is a mere 
confirmatory deed, the inference is that 
the Iroquois, or “ Five Nations,” or ‘ Six 
Nations,” as they are variously called, had 





* International Review for August, 1879. 

+ The Iroquois were originally five tribes, but when 
the Tuscaroras were added to them, became six ; but 
as this was subsequent to the admission of the Tus- 
caroras, I think that they are spoken of as ‘‘ Six” 
Nations when the Senecas acted with them, and as 
‘*five’ when they did not. The Senecas were the 
westernmost of the six, and frequently, on account 
of their distance from the rest, acted by themselves, 
and just as frequently the other ‘‘ five’’ acted sepa- 
rately. It was the Senecas who were the most active 
on the Allegheny and west branch of the Susque- 
hanna. 








previously conveyed the same tract to the 
Penns. Civility, the chief of the Conesto- 
gas, or Conoys, or Ga-nah-ways, in 1722 
speaks of William Penn arranging a treaty 
for this parcel of land, in New York, with 
the Iroquois, forty years before that date. 
The Iroquois, it is known, claimed that 
they had, at some unknown period, con- 
quered the Delawares, and that the latter 
were their subjects. They, therefore, 
claimed ownership in all the lands occu- 
pied by the Delawares, and denied to the 
latter the right to convey the title to such 
lands. At least, they claimed that no 
conveyance should be attempted without 
consulting them and getting their assent. 
It is probable that Penn, in the face of 
these warring claims, was polite enough to 
get a deed from one side first, and after- 
wards a confirmatory deed from the other, 
thus. extinguishing the claims of both. 
The Conestogas also laid claim to a part 
of the tract, and Penn managed to get a 
deed from them 1Iso. 

The Delawares were divided into three 
tribes, of which the two chief divisions 
were the Unamis and the Minseys. The 
third tribe makes no mark in history, and 
does not need separate mention. The 
Unamis inhabited along the Lower Dela- 
ware. The Minseys * dwelt mainly in the 
forks of the north and west branches of 
the Susquehanna, but some of them, in 
conjunction with some of the Shawanese, 
had a hunting-ground on the Upper 
Delaware above Easton. On a map of 





* They are often called Muncies, and Muncy, a 
town on the west branch of the Susquehanna, is 
named after them, and indicates, it is likely, the 
chief spot in their territory. The Minseys, if my 
recollection serves me right, were of the totem of 
the wolf, 
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1759 this tract is marked as the Minisink 
—the locative ink indicating at, z# ¢, at 
the Minseys’ hunting-ground. This was 
a beautiful tract of land, and from its 
beauty and its nearness to the Delaware 
(the rivers being then the only highway), 
it attracted much attention and stirred the 
keen eyes of the land hunter to ravenous 
eagerness. It was this tract, in my opinion, 
that gave rise to the “walk” of a day 
and a half, with all the meanness and sub- 
terfuge and apparent fraud that were con- 
nected with it. 

The deed of 1718 reached northward 
only to the Lehigh hills, or a little short 
of Easton, and that branch of the Dela- 
ware there emptying into that river. A 
few years subsequent to this, Governor 
Keith gave permission to some Germans, or 
* Dutch,” to settle on Tulpehocken creek. 
The Indians at once complained that these 
Dutch settlers were over the line of 1718. 
‘Oley ” was on the line, but Tulpehocken 
being north of Oley, these settlers were 
trespassers. The complaint was afterwards 
remedied by buying the land on Tulpe- 
hocken from the Indians; and whoever 
managed the purchase, managed that it 
should not go one whit beyond Tulpe- 
hocken. The Minisink tract was still un- 
bought, and was daily growing into the 
character of a promised land. On the 
first opportunity, a land-jobber, who had a 
warrant to locate ten thousand acres from 
the “proprietary,” . located it on the 
Minisink tract. Others followed; and 
presently the Delawares were on fire with 
resentment at this, in their eyes, unauthor- 
ized intrusion. I quote now, for the 
further history of this affair, from an 
‘Enquiry into the Causes of the Aliena- 
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tion of the Delawares and Shawanese 
the British Interests, 


from London, 


1759: 

These transactions provoked the Indians,* who, 
seeing themselves like to be deprived of their lands 
without any consideration, complained loudly, and 
not only complained but began to threaten. The 
proprietor had two or three meetings with them, the 
minutes of which were never published.t But, 
finding his endeavors of no avail to stop their 
clamors, he had recourse to another method, resolv- 
ing to complain of them to the deputies of the Five 
Nations, who were expected down to complete the 
business of a treaty which some of their chiefs held 
with this government in 1732. In 1736 the deputies 
of the Five Nations arrived. That a complaint was 
at this time exhibited against the Delawares we are 
informed in the treaty, 1742; but in what terms it 
was conceived, or what notice the deputies took of 
it, we are at a losstosay, asno minutes are published 
of that affair. Indeed, the minutes published of the 
treaty, 1736, are so imperfect that they only serve to 
show that a great deal was transacted and much was 
said, of which little or no notice was taken, and over 
which a veil seems to be cast. We are just told that 
most part of a week had been spent in treating with 
the proprietor about the purchase of lands, and that 
they had signed releases to him for all the lands ly- 
ing between the mouth of Susquehanna and Ket- 
tachtaniniust (Kittatinny) hills. By the deed itself 
it appears that the extent of the land eastward was 
‘*as far as the heads of the branches or springs 
which run into the said Susquehanna,” and there- 
fore did not interfere with the rights of the Dela- 
wares, who claimed the lands lying upon waters that 
fall into the Delaware. ? 

+ + «+ It has been remarked above that the 
lands granted by the deputies of the Five Nations 
lay only on the waters that run into. Susquehanna. 
This was not sufficient to give any color of right for 
settling the lands in the Forks of Delaware ; where- 
fore, to palliate this, some of the Indians, who re- 
mained in town after the kind treatment they had 





* The Delawares. 

+ The author complains, elsewhere, that the proprietary 
refused all access to the minutes. 

t This is an awful bad spell. 

§This is the dictum of the author of the ‘ Enquiry,’ 
The Iroquois did claim a right over the lands lying on 
Delaware river, as the sovereigns and rulers of the Dela- 
wares. 
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met with and the large presents they had received, 
were induced, eleven days after the public treaty was 
ended, and fourteen days after the date of the first 
deed, to sign a piece of writing declaring that 
‘* Their intention and meaning by the former deed 
was to release all their right, claim and pretensions 
to all the lands lying within the bounds and limits of 
the government of Pennsylvania, beginning eastward 
on the River Delaware, as far northward as the 
said ridge of Endless mountains|| as they cross the 
country of Pennsylvania from the eastward to the 
west.” 

With respect to this writing it is to be observed 
that, as the Five Nations claimed no right to the 
lands on Delaware, they could, by the above in- 
strument, convey none. They only claimed the 
lands on Susquehanna. . . . 

Indeed, the proprietor himself did not seem to 
think he had a right to these lands without a release 
from the Delawares. [See what is said, ante, about 
the deed of 1718.] He had, therefore, in 1737, a 
meeting with Monokyhickan, Lappawinzoe, Tishe- 
kunk and Nutimus, chiefs of the Delaware Indians, 
at which he prevailed with them to signa release, by 
means of which he thought he might gain what he 
wanted. We have no minutes of that conference or 
treaty published ; but in the preambleof the release 
then granted, it is said ‘‘that Tishekunk and Nutimus 
had, about three years before, begun a treaty at 
Durham, with John and Thomas Penn ; that from 
thence another meeting was appointed to be at 
Pennsbury the next spring, to which they repaired 
with Lappawinzoe and several other of the Delaware 
Indians ; that, at this meeting, several deeds were 
shown to them for several tracts of land which their 
forefathers had more than fifty years ago sold to 
William Penn; and in particular one deed from 
Maykeerikkisho, Sayhoppy and Faughhaughsey, the 
chiefs or kings of the Northern Indians on Dela- 
ware, who, for a certain quantity of goods, had 
granted to William Penn a tract of land beginning 
on a line drawn from a certain spruce tree, on the 
River Delaware, by a west northwest course, to 
Neshamony creek [near Philadelphia], from thence 
back into the woods as far as a man could go{] ina 
day and a half, and bounded on the west by Nesh- 
amony or the most westerly branch thereof, so far 





|| The Alleghany mountains were known to the Indians 
as the ‘‘ Endless mountains” because they stretched so far 
southwards. 


J Observe, the word is “ go,” not “ walk.” 














as the said branch doth extend,* and thence by a 
TOG iin du tip aye to the utmost extent of the day- 
and-a-half's walk, and from thence................ 
to the aforesaid River Delaware, and so down the 
courses of the river to the first mentioned spruce 
tree ; and that this appeared to be true by William 
Biles and Joseph Wood, who, upon their affirma- 
tion, did declare that they well remembered the 
treaty held by the agents of William Penn and those 
Indians ;+ that some of the old men being then ab- 
sent, they requested of Messrs. John and Thomas 
Penn more time to consult with their people con- 
cerning the same, which request being granted, they, 
after more than two years since the treaty of Penns- 
bury, were now come to Philadelphia with their 
chief, Monokyhickan,} and several other old men, 
and upon a former treaty held upon the same sub- 
ject, acknowledge themselves satisfied that the 
above described tract was granted by the persons 
above mentioned, for which reason they, the said 
Monokyhickan, Lappawinzoe, Tishekunk and Nuti- 
mus, agree to release to the proprietors all right to 
that tract, and desire that it may be walked, traveled 
or gone over? by persons appointed for that pur- 
pose.” 

It will no doubt appear strange that no notice is 
taken of the deed of 1718, and that Sassoonan, the 
Delaware king, with whom the treaty of 1728 was 
held, though still alive,,was not present at any of 
these meetings. But the reason was plain; the 
deed of 1718 fixed the boundaries so certain that no 





* That is, the line was to run westward from the spruce 
tree, on the Delaware, to the most westerly branch of Nesh- 
amony, “so far as said branch does extend.” From that 
point the line was to extend northwardly as far as a man 
could ‘‘ go” in a day and a half; and from the end of this 
day-and-a-half’s journey northward, the line was to run by 
a blank course to the Delaware. These blanks were never 
filled, and hence the line to the Delaware, instead of being 
run eastward, was run northeast, so that the Penns gained 
all that lay between it and the river in addition to what 
was gained by the walk itself. 


+ Remembering that there was a treaty does not prove 
the execution of a deed to carry it out; yet it is to prove 
the deed, not the treaty, that this evidence is cited. 


t Otherwise spelled Manawkyhickon—“ muddy or riled 
water.” The termination is the same as Wissahickon. 


§ Observe again that there is no restriction to a mere 
walk. The Indians, when the line was traced, objected 
that the men did not walk, but ran, and insisted that the 
treaty said ‘“‘walk.” The treaty said simply “go,” and 
this request is to walk, travel or go over the line. To 
run was as much going as to walk. 


THE CELEBRATED INDIAN “WALK” IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
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advantage could be taken of it ; and had Sassoonan 
been there he might have obstructed their measures. 
For had he doubted there being a deed, he might 
have objected that the evidence of persons declaring 
that they remembereda treaty’s being held (for that is 
all that William Biles and Joseph Wood say) did not 
prove that a deed was granted ; and he might have 
called upon them to prove it regularly by the evi- 
dence of those who were witnesses to the execution 
of it ; or, had he admitted the deed, he might have 
insisted that it was fully considered at the treaty in 
1718,'and that the tract therein described had already 
been walked out and was included in the deed then 
granted. And how these objections would have 
been answered it is hard to say. He would, no doubt, 
have put them in mind that their late purchase of 
the lands on Tulpehocken was a further confirmation 
on their part of the boundaries agreed on in the 
deed 1718, because thereby the proprietors admitted 
that the Oley hills, which are a continuation of the 
Lechay]|j hills, was the northernmost extent of any 
claim the proprietors could make under any former 
Indian purchases. 

It was therefore necessary, in order that things 
might be carried on quietly, that the deed of 1718 
should be passed over in silence, and that Sassoonan 
should not be present, nor any of those who signed 
that deed. 

If it be asked what advantage could be gained by 
getting the deed of 1686 confirmed, we shall easily 
see by an account of the ‘‘ Walk” and of the ad- 
vantage taken of the blanks in the deed of release. 
The account of the ‘‘ Walk” shall be given in 
the words of the persons who were eye-witnesses, 
as written and signed by them. 

STATEMENT OF THOMAS FURNISS. 

‘*The relation which Thomas Furniss, saddler, 
gives concerning the day and a half’s walk made 
between the proprietors of Pennsylvania and the 
Delaware Indians by James Yeates and Edward 
Marshall : 

‘‘At the time of the Walk I was a dweller at 
Newton, and a near neighbor of James Yeates. 
My situation gave James Yeates an easy oppor. 
tunity of acquainting me with the time of setting 
out, as it did me of hearing the different sentiments 
of the neighborhood concerning the Walk, some 
alleging it was to be made by the river, others that 





|| The Germans of eastern Pennsylvania give “* Lecha 
as the spelling of Lehigh ; but Lechay gives the terminal 
sound better. The terminal sound is that of broad / and 


not of aw. 
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it was to be gone upon a straight line from some- 
where in Wrightstown, opposite to a spruce tree 
upon the river’s bank, said to be a boundary to a 
former purchase. When the walkers and the com- 
pany started I was a little behind, but was informed 
they proceeded from a chestnut tree near the turning 
out of the road from Durham road to John Chap- 
man’s, and, being on horseback, overtook them 
before they reached Buckingham, and kept com- 
pany for some distance beyond the Blue mountains, * 
though not quite to the end of the journey. Two 
Indians attended, whom I considered as deputies 
appointed by the Delaware nation to see the Walk 
honestly performed; one of them repeatedly ex- 
pressed his dissatisfaction therewith. The first day 
of the Walk, before we reached Durham creek, 
where we dined in the meadows of one Wilson, an 
Indian trader, the Indian said the Walk was to 
have been made up the river, and complaining of the 
unfitness of his shoe-packs for traveling, said he 
expected Thomas Penn would have made, him a 
present of some shoes. After this, some of us that 
had horses walked, and let the Indians ride by 
turns. Yet in the afternoon of the same day, and 
some hours before sunset, the Indians left us, having 
often called to Marshall that afternoon and forbid 
himtorun. At parting they appeared dissatisfied, 
and said they would go no farther with us; for, as 
they saw the walkers would pass all the good land, 
they did not care how far or where we went to. It 
was said we traveled twelve hours the first day, and 
it being in the latter end of September or beginning 
of October, to complete the time were obliged to 
walk in the twilight. Timothy Smith, then sheriff 
of Bucks, held his watch in his hands for some 
minutes before we stopped, and the walkers having 
a piece of rising ground to ascend, he called out to 
them, telling the minutes behind, and bid them 
pull up, which they did so briskly that immediately 
upon his saying the time was out Marshall clasped 
his arms about a sapling to support himself, and 
thereupon, the sheriff asking him what was the 
matter, he said he was almost gone, and that if he 
had proceeded a few poles further, he must have 
fallen. We lodged in the woods that night, and 
heard the shouting of the Indians at a cantico,+ 





*The “Blue mountains” were the Kittatinny hills so 
often referred to. 

tA cantico was some sort of a ceremony the Indians 
did not want the whites to see,'as we learn from another 
source that the whites had to sleep in the woods because 
the Indians would not let them go to the town (an Indian 
town) on account of the cantico. The word indicates 
some sort of a singing performance. 
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which they were said to hold that evening in a town 
hard by. Next morning, the Indians were sent to, 
to know if they would accompany us any further, 
but they declined it, although I believe some of 
them came to us before we started and drank a 
dram in the company, and then staggered off about 
their hunting or some other amusement. In our 
return we came through this Indian town or planta- 
tion, Timothy Smith and myself riding forty yards, 
more or less, before the company, and as we ap- 
proached within about one hundred and fifty paces 
of the town, the woods being open, we saw an 
Indian take a gun in his hand, and advancing 
towards us some distance, placed himself behind a 
log that lay by our way. Timothy, observing his 
motions and being somewhat surprised, as I appre- 
hended, looked at me, and asked what I thought 
the Indian meant. I said I hoped no harm and 
that I thought it best to keep on, which, the Indian 
seeing, arose and walked before us to the settlement. 
I think Timothy Smith was surprised, as I remember 
I was, through a consciousness that the Indians 
were dissatisfied with the Walk, a thing the whole 
company seemed to be sensible of, and in our way, 
upon our return home, frequently expressed them- 
selves to that purpose. And indeed, the unfairness 
practiced in the Walk, both in regard to the way 
where and the manner how it was performed, and 
the dissatisfaction of the Indians concerning it, ' 
were the common subjects of conversation in our 
neighborhood for some considerable time after it 
was done. When this walk was performed I was a 
young man in the prime of life ; the novelty of the 
thing inclined me to be a spectator, and as I had 
been brought up most of my time in Burlington, the 
whole transaction to me was a series of occurrences 
almost entirely new, and which, therefore, I appre- 
hend, made the more strong and lasting impression 


on my memory. 
‘*THOMAS FURNISS,” 


Joseph Knowles’ account of said walk : 


‘« June 30, 17572—I, Joseph Knowles, living with 
Timothy Smith at the time of the day-and-a-half's 
walk with the Indians (Timothy Smith then sheriff 
for Bucks county), do say that I went some time be- 
fore to carry the chain and help to clear a road, as 
directed by my uncle, Timothy Smith.|| When the 





t The town in which the cantico was held. 

§ This is the date of the affidavit. The walk, I take it, 
occurred in 1737. 

|| Timothy Smith being an‘appointee of the proprietary, 
was naturally its serviceable tool. 














walk was performed I was then present, and carried 
provisions, liquors and bedding. About sun-rising 
we set out from John Chapman’s corner, at Wrights- 
town, and traveled until we came to the Forks of 
Delaware [near Easton] ; as near as I can remember 
was about one o’clock’the same day. The Indians 
then began to look sullen and murmured that the 
men walked so fast, and several times that after- 
noon called out and said to them, You run, that’s not 
fair, you was to walk. The men appointed to walk 
paid no regard to the Indians, but were urged by 
Timothy Smith and the rest of the proprietor’s 
party, to proceed until the sun was down. We were 
near the Indian town in the forks; the Indians 
denied us going to the town on excuse of a cantico. 
We lodged in the woods that night. Next morning 
being dull, rainy weather, we set out by the watches, 
and two of the three Indians that walked the day 
before, came and traveled with us two or three miles, 
and then left us, being very much dissatisfied, and 
we proceeded by the watches till noon. The above 
lam willing to qualify to, any time when desired. 
Witness my hand the'day and year above said. 

‘* JOSEPH KNOWLES.” 


Having by means of the above walk gone about 
thirty miles beyond the Lechay hills,* which were so 
solemnly agreed upon in 1718 and 1728 to be the 
boundaries, it now remained to draw the line from 
the end of the walk to the River Delaware. We 
have seen above there was a blank left for the course 
of this line. Taking the advantage, therefore, of this 
blank, instead of running by the nearest course to 
the river, or by the east southeast course, which 
would have been parallel to the line from which they 
set out, they run bya northeast course for above 
an hundred miles across the country to near the 
Creek Lechawaxen, and took in the best of the land 
in the forks, all the Minisinks, etc. Then a pre- 
tense was gained for claiming the land in the forks 
without paying anything for it. But the accom- 
plishment of this design lost us the friendship of 
the Indians and laid the foundation for our present 
troubles, and Will, it is to be feared, in the end cost 





*The whole length of the line is not given, but if the 
walkers were at the Lehigh hills by one o’clock of the first 
day, and had progressed but!thirty miles beyond up to noon 
next day, the speed was not’ so very great. Probably the 
effort slackened on the second day, for the purpose to run 
the line obliquely from the end of the walk to the Delaware 
river, instead of at right angles to the line of the walk, 
rendered it unnecessary to prolong the line of the latter. 
The whole length of the walk was probably about seventy 
miles, 
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the proprietaries very dear. . . . In 1742 the 
deputies of the Six Nations made a visit to this 
government. In the minutes that are published 
of the treaty, it is said that the design of their 
coming was to receive from the proprietor a large 
quantity of goods for the lands on the west side of 
Susquehanna, they having, at their last treaty in 
1736, received goods only for the lands on the east- 
ern side of that river. But it appears from Governor 
Thomas’ message to the assembly with the minutes 
of the treaty, as well as from the treaty itself, that 
there was another cause for pressing them to come 
down at this time. The governor expressly says 
‘‘that their coming down was not only necessary for 
the present peace of the province in regard to 
some Indians who had threatened to maintain by force 
their possession of land which had been long ago 
purchased of them and since conveyed by the pro- 
prietaries to some of our own inhabitants, but for 
its future security in case of d rupture with the 
French,”’ 

The truth of the matter was this: the Minisink 
and Fork Indians saw themselves dispossessed of 
their lands ; Nutimus, and others who signed the 
release, 1737, saw themselves overreached. They were 
not, therefore, willing to quit the lands nor give quiet 
possession to the people who came thick to take up 
lands and settle in the forks. They had complained 
of the walk, as we have. seen, ,but no regard was 
paid to their complaints. They now proceeded to 
other measures. They got letters, wrote to the 
governor and Mr. Langhorne, a magistrate of 
Bucks, in which they treated the proprietors witha 
great deal of freedom, remonstrating against the in- 
justice that was done them, and declared their reso- 
lution of maintaining the possession of their lands 
by force of arms. This alarmed the proprietor, 
who,'thereupon, in 1741, sent Shecalamy (a Six 
Nation Indian who resided at Shamokin)‘to the Six 
Nations, to press them to come down. It was well 
known that the Six Nations had a great authority 
over the Delawares. It was, therefore, thought suf- 
ficient to engage them to interpose their authority 
and force the Delawares to quit the forks. Accord- 
ingly, when the deputies of the Six Nations came 
down in 1742, the governor told them that ‘‘ the 
last time the chiefs of the Six Nations were here 
they were informed that their cousins,+ a branch 





+ The Iroquois always spoke of the Delawares as 
**cousins,” never acknowledging them as “ brethren,” and 
this because, as they said, they had conquered them, and 
made women of them. 
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of the Delawares, gave this province some disturb- 
ance about the lands the proprietors purchased from 
them, and for which their ancestors had received a 
valuable consideration above fifty-five years ago, 
as appears by a deed now lying on the table. That 
some time after this, Conrad Weiser delivered to 
their brother, Thomas Penn, theirletter, wherein they 
request of him and James Logan that they would 
not buy land, etc. That this had been shown to 
the Delawares and interpreted. Notwithstanding 
this, they had continued their former disturbances, 
and had the insolence to write letters to some of 
the magistrates of this government, wherein they 
had abused the worthy proprietaries and treated them 
with the utmost rudeness and ill manners ; that be- 
ing loth, out of regard to the Six Nations, to punish 
the Delawares as they deserved, he had sent two 
messengers to inform them the deputies of the Six 
Nations were expected here and should be ac- 
quainted with their behavior ; that as theSix Nations, 
on all occasions, apply to this government to re- 
move all white people that are settled on lands be- 
fore they are purchased from them, and as the gov- 
ernment use their endeavors to turn such people 
off, so now he expects from them that they will 
cause these Indians to remove from the lands in the 
Forks of the Delaware and not give any further 
disturbance to the persons who are now in pos- 
session.” . 

When this cuiinailaind was made, there were present 
Sassoonan, the chief with whom the treaty of 1718 
was held, and Nutimus, one of those who had signed 
the release in 1737; but it does not appear that 
they were admitted to make any defence or to say 
anything in their own vindication. Had there been 
any design to do justice, they would, no doubt, have 
been permitted to speak for themselves. ‘ 
But it was judged best to call in the assistance of the 
Six Nations, and by means of a considerable present, 
get them to drive the Delawares into submission. 

Accordingly, the second day after receiving a 
present from the Province of the value of three 
hundred pounds, Canassetego, in the name of the 
deputies, told the governor ‘‘ that they saw the Dela- 
wares had been an unruly people, and were alto- 
gether in the wrong; that they had concluded to 
remove them and oblige them to go over the River 
Delaware and quit all claims to any lands on this 
side for the future, since they have received pay for 
them, and it has gone through their guts long ago.” 
Then addressing the Delawares, he said : 


CANASSETEGO’S BRUTAL SPEECH. 
‘* They deserved to be taken by the hair of the 
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head and shaked severely till they recovered their 
senses and became sober. That he had seen with 
his eyes a deed signed by nine of their ancestors, 
above fifty years ago, for this very land, and a re- 
lease signed, not many years since, by some of them- 
selves and chiefs yet living, to the number of fifteen 
and upwards. 

‘* But how came you,” continuing his speech to 
the Delawares, ‘‘to take upon you to sell lands at 
all? Weconquered you ;* wemade women of you; 
you know you are women, and can no more sell 
land than women ; nor is it fit you should have the 
power of selling land, since you would abuse it. 
This land that you claim, has gone through your 
guts ; you have been furnished with clothes, meat 
and drink by the goods paid you for it, and now you 
want it again, like children, as you are. But what 
makes you sell lands in the dark? Did you ever 
tell us that you had sold this land? Did we ever 
receive any part, even the value of a pipe-shank, for 
it? You have told usa blind story, that you sent a 
messenger to us to inform us of the sale, but he never 
came amongst us, nor we ever heard anything about 
it. This is acting in the dark, and very different 
from the conduct our Six Nations observe in the 
sales of land. On such occasions they give public 
notice, and invite all the Indians of their united 
nations, and give them all a share of the present 
they receive for their lands. This is the behavior of 
the wise united nations. But we find you are none 
of our blood ; you act a dishonest part not only in © 
this, but in other matters ; your ears are ever open 
to slanderous reports about your brethren. For all 
these reasons we charge you to remove instantly, we 
don't give you the liberty to think about it. You 
are women. Take the advice of a wise man and 
remove immediately. You may return to the other 
side of the Delaware where you came from ; but we 
do not know whether, considering how you have 
demeaned yourselves, you will be permitted to live 
there, or whether you have not swallowed that land 
down your throats as well as the land on this side. 
We therefore assign you two places to go, either to 
Wyoming or Shamokin. You may go to either of 
these places, and then we shall have you more under 
our eye, and shall see how you behave. Don’t 





* I can find no date for the conquering here boasted of. 
It was prehistorical, and there is no record of it. The 
Delawares'denied it emphatically ; but said they were en. 
trapped into a peace in which they agreed not to take up 
arms any more ; and because they had thus bound them- 
selves they were reproached as being women. This appears 
to be a distinction without a difference ! 








deliberate, but remove away.” After this he forbade 
them ever to intermeddle in land affairs, or ever 
hereafter to presume to sell any land, and then com- 
manded them, as he had something to transact with 
the English, immediately to depart the council.* 

We see above that great stress is laid on a deed, 
said to be granted above fifty-five years ago. This 
is said to be the deed of 1686. Yet, though it is 
mentioned here as lying on the table; nay, though 
the Indian speaker says that he had seen it with his 
own eyes, yet still it is doubted whether there really 
was such a deed. It is certain that there is none 
such now [1759] in being, nor recorded ; for at the 
treaty at Easton, 1757, when the Indian king de- 
manded that the deeds might be produced by which 





* I have characterized this as a brutal speech, and the 
reader, no doubt, will concur heartily in this classification 
of it, It was the speech of a bully and a coward at heart. 
No true Indian, warranted in distinguishing himself, as a 
man, from the Delaware “ women,” would have spoken in 
this way to other Indians, defenceless and not permitted to 
reply and vindicate th Ives. The Del were 
present in the council by their chiefs, at least by two of 
them, but their mouths were closed. The power of the 
government was on one side and that of the Six Nations on 
the other, both against them, and both determined to 
crush them out. They were ina worse situation than the 
poor lamb when the wolf charged him with riling the water 
of the stream above him. The government and the Six 
Nations were judge, jury and witnesses combined, and no 
other witnesses were allowed. It was enough to use all 
this power to crush them without bringing a rough- 
tongued blackguard to abuse them. Canassetego was un- 
doubtedly chosen for this purpose because he was a com- 
mon scold, and the best qualified to add insult to injury. 
We can well imagine how the poor Delawares felt under 
this infliction, and we do not need to be told that they im- 
mediately left the council, and soon after removed from 
the forks—some to Wyoming, some to Shamokin and some, 
perhaps the larger number, tothe Ohio. But they keenly 
felt both the insult and the injury. They did not then 
dare to resent or dispute the order ; but when the troubles 
afterwards began with the French, and they found the 
latter ready to support them, they showed the proprietary, 
as well as the Six Nations, how they resented the treatment 
they received in 1742. They took a severe revenge on the 
province by laying waste their frontiers, and paid so little 
regard to a menacing message which the Six Nations sent 
them, that they, in their turn, threatened to turn their arms 
against the Iroquois, and at last forced them to acknowl- 
edge that they were men, 7. ¢.,a free, independent nation, 
“ Circumstances alter cases.” When left free to exercise 
their natural rights, they were in different trim from the 
time when they stood in an unfriendly council with none 
but an overpowering force around them, The Delawares 
were naturally peaceful, but not truculent, 
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the proprietors held the lands, and the governor and 
his council determined to follow the course the pro- 
prietor had chalked out, and to justify their claims 
by the deed of 1686 and the release of 1737, they had 
no deed of 1686 to produce ; but, instead thereof, 
produced a writing said to be a copy of that deed, 
not attested nor even signed by anyone as a true 
copy. From whence some have been ready to con- 
clude that the charge brought by the Indian chief 
|Teedyuscung] at the Easton treaty in 1756, is not 
without grounds, where he says that some lands were 
taken from him by fraud and forgery ; and after- 
wards, when called upon to explain what he means 
by these terms, says: ‘‘ When one man had formerly 
liberty to purchase lands, and he took a deed from 
the Indians for it, and then dies, after his death the 
children forge a deed like the true one, with the same 
Indians’ names to it, and thereby take the lands from 
the Indians which they never sold—this is fraud.” 
It is further asked, if there was such a deed, why 
was it not recorded as well as the release, 1737, 
answering thereto? 


The absence of the original deed of 
1686, and the presentation in its stead of 
an unattested copy, prove that the pro- 
prietors did not have the original copy. If 
they ever had one, they must have lost 
it ; but they do not ever allege its loss as 
an excuse for not presenting it. That it 
was not recorded proves that either the 
proprietors did not think it of any value, 
or that they never had it. The treaty of 
1686 is not produced. Why? Had it 
any existence? They produce two wit- 
nesses who say they heard of such a 
treaty, but the treaty itself, or a copy of 
it, is not forthcoming. Upon the whole, 
I think it very doubtful if such a treaty 
was ever made or such a deed executed, 
and that the alleged copy was a mere 
fabrication to cover up a land steal. Iam 
the more impressed with this idea by the 
fact that in 1749 a purchase was made by 
the proprietors from the Six Nations, cov- 
ering this very piece of land north of 
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Easton (that south of Easton was covered 
by the treaty of 1718), which the “ Walk” 
was undertaken to acquire. The Six 
Nations at this council of 1749, in order 
to meet the fact that settlers were occupy- 
ing lands much above Paxton, the former 
limit, proposed to give up the lands on the 
east side of Susquehanna “ from the Blue 
hills (the Kittochtinny hills, near Paxton, 
or Harrisburg) to where Thomas Magee, 
the Indian trader, lives.” The governor, 
in answer, told them, “ We could by no 
means accede to your proposal in the man- 
ner you limited it, viz., to the lands lying 
on the east side of Susquehanna as far as 
Thomas Magee’s, because you must be 
sensible that as the head of the River 
Schuylkill lies not far from the Susque- 
hanna, and not far from the head of 
Schtiylkill there runs one of the main 
branches of the River Deiaware, and that 
the Delaware Indians, in their last treaty, 
had granted the lands from this branch to 
near the Lechawachseni (Lackawaxen) on 
Delaware ; I say, considering all these 
things, which were explained to you on a 
draught, by which it appeared that all you 
offer is mountainous, broken and poor 
land, you must know that this is not worth 
our acceptance. If you would extend 
your Offers to go more northerly on Susque- 
hanna as far as Shamokin, and that the 
tract might carry its breadth to Delaware 
river, so that we could in any manner 
justify ourselves to the proprietaries, we 
would ciose and give you a just considera- 
tion for the lands.” Accordingly, the In- 
dians signed a deed to the proprietaries 
for all that tract of land that lies within 
the following bounds, viz.: “ Beginning 
at Kittochtinny hills, where our last pur- 
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chase ends, on Susquehanna, from thence 
by the courses of the River Susquehanna 
to the first mountain north of the creek, 
called in the Onondaga language Can- 
tawghy, and in the Delaware language 
Maghooniaghy, on the said River Susque- 
hanna; this is the western boundary. 
Then for the north boundary, by a straight 
line to be run from that mountain to the 
main branch of Delaware river at the 
north side of the mouth of Lechawach- 
seni, so as to take in the waters of 
Lechawachseni ; the east boundary to be 
the River Delaware from the north of the 
Vishkill to the Kittochtinny hills; the 
south boundary to be the range of the 
Kittochtinny hills to the place of begin- 
ning.” The east and south boundaries 
take in the lands acquired by the “ Walk,” 
so far as they lie north of the Kittoch- 
tinny hills, which includes all the tract 
known as the Minisink. If the Minisink 
was acquired by the “ Walk,” and the 
“ Walk” was undertaken to carry out a 
treaty and deed made in 1686, where was 
the need for including it again in a new 
deed from the Iroquois? Either the first 
was a fraud or the other was superfluous. 
After the dispossession of the Dela- 
wares from the Minisink lands in 1742, 
we find them following the example of the 
Iroquois, and banding together for their 
better protection. The Munseys and 
Unamis, and probably the Tuteloes and 
Nanticokes, joined in forming a federa- 
tion, with Teedyuscung as chief or “‘ king,” 
as the writers of that day persist in calling 
him. He was not a king, nor kingly in 
his manners, for we find, in the history of 
future negotiations with him, that he was 
frequently so drunk as to render inter- 











course with him impossible. This was the 
glaring vice of all the Indians. The chiefs 
knew it, and persistently implored the gov- 
ernment to use its power to shut off all 
access to rum, on the part of the Indians. 
But the governor and the traders always 
had a supply on hand, and the chiefs were 
usually the most prominent victims. 
But Teedyuscung, barring this vice, was a 
very able man—the ablest man, I think, 
the Delawares ever produced. He was 
always, at every council, more than a match 
for both the proprietaries and the gover- 
nor; they never were able to get the better 
of him, either in argument or in presenting 
the facts, or in negotiating. He resented 
the vile cheat of the “ Walk,” repudiated 
the alleged treaty and deed of 1786 as a 
fraud and forgery, and never gave up op- 
posing them until the proprietary govern- 
ment agreed to submit them to the King 
of England for determination as to their 
genuineness. He kept his people together, 
made them respected and redeemed 
them from the reproach of being “‘women,” 
No second Canassetego ever arose to renew 
the indignities of that brutal speech. But 
from the retirement of the French from the 
country in 1763, the Indians began to 
dwindle away, and what few of the Dela- 
wares yet remain have been driven to the 
outskirts of civilization. The Six Nations, 
with all their pomp and boasting, have fared 
no better. A very poor remnant of them 
is still to be found in Canada. 

And what did the proprietaries gain by 
the “Walk?” They got possession of a 
tract of fair land ; but they could have got 
it more honorably by paying two or three 
hundred pounds for it, and saved them- 
selves from the reproach of practicing a 
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sharp trick. They lost, on the other hand, 
the respect of all the Indians native to the 
province. The affections of Conestogas 
and Tuteloes, Nanticokes and Shawanese, 
Munseys and Unamis, were completely 
alienated from the authorities. These tribes, 
united under Tecdyuscung, became a,thorn 
in the side of the provincial government, 
and were ever after friendly to and .co- 
operative with the French in their contest 
with the English.* The respect and af- 
fection of the Indians would have been of 
much more value to the English, in their 
contest with the French, than the posses- 
sion of any tract of land in the province ; 
and it was a bad day for the province when 
greed got the better of a sense of decency 
and justice. So true is it, in the language 
of the homely proverb, that “ cheating 
never prospers.” 

There is another feature about this 





* There were other things besides the bad treat- 
ment of the Indians that excited their contempt of the 
English ; their opinion of English military ability 
was much lessened about thistime. The ‘ Enquiry’ 
says: ‘‘When Colonel Washington was defeated 
[at Little Meadows], his conduct and behavior gave 
so much offense to the Indians [this is an English- 
man, remember, writing in 1759] that Tanacharri- 
son, a Seneca chief, commonly known by the title of 
‘the Half King,’ as being at the head of the Western 
Indians who were dependent on the Six Nations, 
could not help complaining of it, though in a very 
modest manner. ‘The colonel,’ he said, ‘was a 
good-natured man, but had no experience. He 
took upon him to command the Indians as his 
slaves, and would have them every day upon the scout 
and to attack the enemy by themselves, but would 
by no means take advice from the Indians. He lay 


in one place from one full moon to the other without 
making any fortifications, except the little thing on 
the Meadows ; whereas, had he taken advice and 
built such fortifications as he (the Half King) ad- 
vised him, he might easily have beat off the French, 
But the French in the engagement acted like cow- 
ards and the English like fools,’”’ 








“Walk” worth noticing. Admit that 
there was a treaty and deed in 1686, for 
the sake of the argument, the whole 
method of the “ Walk” was suspicious. 


“A day-and-a-half’s walk,” to an Indian, | 


would mean an ordinary walk of a day 
and a half, and in that spirit they should 
have been met. But the whole manage- 
ment of it showed a determination to over- 
reach. The proprietor, we are told, got 
men noted for walking, had a road pre- 
pared and laid out with the compass, and 
horses provided to carry them over 
rivers, by which means they were enabled 
to travel over a prodigious extent of coun- 
try. Nor was the extent of the purchase 
determined by the journey performed by 
the two men first fixed on, but by that of 
another, who, knowing himself capable of 
performing a great journey, had, in order 
to ingratiate himself with the proprietor, 


joined the other two and traveled about 
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six miles further than either of them.* The 
whole thing bears upon its face a prede- 
termination to take all possible advantage. 
And the line from the end of the walk to 
the Delaware was run without consulting 
with the Indians about how the blanks 
in the alleged deed should be filled up. 
They never were filled; and the course 
taken was entirely without warrant from 
the deed, even if the deed was genuine. 
Altogether the “ Walk” was one of many 
evidences of sharp dealing on the part 
of the whites towards the Indians, and is 
not one of the things about which a 
Pennsylvanian feels any inclination to 


boast. 
R. E. 





*T state this fact on the authority of the ‘ En- 
quiry.’ It is not developed in any of the testi- 
mony adduced. If true, it would account for the 
great distance traversed up to one o'clock of the 
first day. The progress made afterwards was not 
near so rapid. 











THE CENTENNIAL ANNIVERSARY OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF 
CIVIL GOVERNMENT NORTHWEST OF THE RIVER OHIO. 


On THE thirteenth of July, 1787, as 
we all know, the ‘Continental congress 
adopted and proclaimed to all the 
world the ever-memorable Ordinance 
of Freedom. That act, guaranteeing 
civil and religious liberty, has ever 
since been regarded as one of the 
grandest achievements of the celebrated 
congress of our era of patriotism and 
statesmanship ; as the noblest act of 
the American epoch that was pre- 
eminently characterized by a pure, 
disinterested love of country, and by a 
philosophical statesmanship of the 
highest style known in the best days of 
the Republic ! 

The second act in the drama of the 
great northwest was the election of 
officers by the Continental congress, 
charged with the responsible duty of 
carrying into effect the ordinance for 
the government of the “ Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio.” This 
important and honorable service was 
performed by congress on the fifth of 
October, 1787, with the following re- 
sult: Governor—General Arthur St. 
Clair of Pennsylvania; _ territorial 
judges—General James Mitchell Var- 
num of Rhode Island, General Samuel 
Holden Parsons of Connecticut, and 
Major John Armstrong of Pennsylvania; 
and Major Winthrop Sargent of Massa- 
chusetts, secretary of the territory. 
The above-named gentlemen all ac- 
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cepted the positions to which they were 
elected except Major Armstrong, who 
declined the judgeship tendered him, 
and Judge John Cleves Symmes of New 
Jersey, some time in February, 1788, 
was appointed in his stead, and ac- 
cepted the position. These appoint- 
ments were among ‘the official acts of 
the Continental congress during the 
closing years of that dignified delibera- 
tive body, and were evidently well- 
considered acts. 

General St. Clair had passed through 
the Revolutionary war in positions of 
rank and great responsibility, and was 
always in high favor with General 
Washington, of whose military family 
he was long an esteemed member. He 
had been many years in public life in his 
adopted state, serving with fidelity and 
honor in public offices with credit to 
himself, and was at the time of his ap- 
pointment to the territorial governor- 
ship, not only a member of the 
Continental congress, but also its 
presiding officer; which at that time 
being but a little while before the 
organization of our constitutional gov- 
ernment, when yet we were without a 
President, a United States senate or a 
National judiciary, was held to be the 
highest position in rank and dignity in 
our government, and so remained in 
public estimation as long as the Articles 
of Confederation continued to be our 
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fundamental law—our Constitution, it 
might be called. And in this position 
of dignity and honor—the highest in the 
land—General St. Clair had maintained 
himself creditably and to the satisfac- 
tion of his constituency, namely, the 
people of Philadelphia, than whom 
none were more enlightened. The 
truth to say, he was a man of decided 
talents, of marked characteristics, of 
large experience, of undoubted patriot- 
ism, a man who never had a thought 
antagonistic to his country’s highest 
interests ! 

But meritorious as was the distin- 
guished gentleman, patriot and states- 
man who was appropriately chosen 
governor of the new terri'ory, the men 
appointed to the territorial judgeships 
and the man elected secretary of the 
territory were not less so, though per- 
haps of more limited experience in 
public life, and less known to fame. 

General James Mitchell Varnum, one 
of the judges, was a native of Massa- 
chusetts, who graduated at the Rhode 
Island college in 1769, and afterwards 
studied law and became an eminent 
lawyer. He served with distinction 
until 1779 as a brigadier-general in the 
Revolutionary army. General Varnum 
served as a member of the Continental 
congress in 1780-2, and in 1786-7, and 
was an able, influential, eloquent states- 
man. He arrived in the Northwest 
territory in June, 1788, delivered an 
oration at Marietta, July 4, 1788, and 
entered upon the discharge of his duties 
as a territorial judge soon after, but 
died at Marietta on the tenth of Janu- 


ary, 1789. 
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General Samuel Holden Parsons, an- 
other of the judges chosen, was of dis- 
tinguished ancestry; bornin Connecticut 
in 1737; graduated at Harvard univer- 
sity in 1756; studied law in the office of 
his uncle, Governor Matthew Griswold, 
in 1757-59; served during eighteen con- 
secutive years in the legislature of Con- 
necticut; was appointed king’s attorney 
in 1774; was really an eminent lawyer, 
and served during the Revolutionary 
war, ranking as colonel in 1775, and as 
major-general at the close of that con- 
test for human freedom. General Par- 
sons served as a commissioner to treat 
with the Indians in 1785 and subse- 
quently, and was an active member of 
the convention of Connecticut that 
ratified the Constitution of the United 
States. General Parsons arrived at 
Marietta in the early summer of 1788, 
in time to enter upon the ful] discharge 
of his duties as territorial judge in con- 
nection with the governor and his col- 
leagues on the bench, and _ served 
faithfully in that capacity until his 
death, which occurred by drowning 
while crossing Big Beaver river in 
northern Ohio, November 17, 1789. 
He was the author of a scholarly paper 
on “ Western Antiquities,” published by 
the American Academy of Sciences, 
and was in good repute as a man of 
scholastic attainments generally, and 
especially as one well up in dedles lettres 
scholarship and polite literature. With- 
out doubt he was an honor to his a/ma 
mater. 

The premature death of two as emi- 
nent men as Judges Varnum and Par- 
sons, which occurred during the year 











after entering upon their official duties, 
was indeed a great loss to the new ter- 
- ritory. 

Major John Armstrong was the third 
gentleman elected by congress to a 
judgeship in the “ Territory Northwest 
of the River Ohio.” He was born in 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania, in 1758, being 
the son of an eminent military leader 
and statesman of Pennsylvania of the 
same name, who was a member of the 
Continental congress of 1787, which 
elected the son to a territorial judge- 
ship. While a student at Princeton 
college in 1775 (the distinguished With- 
erspoon being then its president), John 
Armstrong, junior, voluntarily entered 
the Revolutionary army and was soon 
made an aid-de-camp to General Mer- 
cer, and subsequently to General Gates 
in the.campaign against Burgoyne, and 
served in that capacity with the rank 
of major to the close of the war. At 
the close of the Revolutionary war he 
wrote the celebrated ‘‘ Newburgh Let- 
ters,” which gained for him the repu- 
tation of a forcible, eloquent writer. 
When peace was restored, Major Arm- 
strong was chosen secretary of the 
state of Pennsylvania, and afterwards 
he served as adjutant-general of the 
state and conducted a military cam- 
paign against the Wyoming settlers. 
In 1789 he married a sister of Chancel- 
lor Livingston of New York, and settled 
in said state. During the early years 
of the present century he was twice 
appointed or elected United States 
senator, and was minister to France 
from 1804 to 1810; and is the same man 
that was President Madison’s secretary 
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of war during the war with England in 
1812-15. He died in 1843, aged eighty- 
five years. 

As stated aforetime, Major John 
Armstrong, junior, having declined the 
territorial judgeship, Judge John Cleves 
Symmes, who was at that time a mem- 
ber of the supreme court of New Jer- 
sey—the chief-justice, indeed— was 
elected his successor and accepted the 
position. He had been a member of 
the Continental congress in 1785-6, 
and occupied other posts of honor. 
Judge Symmes was born on Long Island 
in 1742, and Settled in New Jersey, and 
there intermarried with a daughter of 
Governor Livingston of said state. 
Judge Symmes came to “the Territory 
Northwest of the River Ohio ” in August, 
1788, and discharged the duties of ter- 
ritorial judge from that date until the 
organization of the state government of 
Ohio in 1803. 

Judge Symmes made a large purchase 
of government lands situated between 
the Little Miami and Big Miami rivers, 
and located thereon soon after coming 
to the territory, probably in September, 
1788, and died there February 26, 1814, 
at the ripe age of seventy-two years. 
While Judge Symmes was still exercis- 
ing the functions of a territorial judge, 
one of his daughters married Captain 
William H. Harrison, then in command 
of Fort Washington, situated in Cin- 
cinnati. It was the same gentleman 
that turned up during the war with 
England, wearing the epaulettes and 
uniform, and carrying the sword of a 
major-general in command of our 
Northwestern army, and who was a 
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very successful candidate for President 
of the United States in 1840. 

Major Winthrop Sargent, the ap- 
pointee of congress to the office of ter- 
ritorial secretary, was a native of 
Massachusetts; born in Gloucester, May 
I, 1753; was a graduate of Harvard 
university, and served with great repu- 
tation during the Revolutionary war 
from the beginning to its close, when 
he held a major’s commission and rank. 
He was a man of patriotic impulses and 
great courage, a gentleman of good 
scholarship and excellent literary tastes, 
also of great attainments and extensive 
information. Secretary Sargent served 
as adjutant-general in the campaign 
against the northwestern Indians in 
1791, and was severely wounded ; he 
also served as adjutant-general and in- 
spector in General Wayne’s army in the 
years 1794-5. He was one of the 
founders of the Ohio Land company, 
served as territorial secretary, and 
frequently as acting-governor, from 1788 
to 1798, when he resigned the secretary- 
ship to accept the position of governor 
of Mississippi territory, an office he 
held until 1802. He was a literarian of 
repute, a philosopher and scientist, a 
scholar and eminently a “man of 
affairs,” and doubtless one of the most 
useful and valuable men in the “ Ter- 
ritory Northwest of the River Ohio.” 
His membership in learned societies, 
such as the Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, and the*Philosophical Society 
of Philadelphia, indicate a very credit- 
able position in the realms of literature, 
science and philosophy. 

Governor Winthrop Sargent reached 
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the end of his magnificent career June 
3, 1820, while on a voyage from Natchez 
to Philadelphia. 

Governor St. Clair arrived at Mari- 
etta on the ninth of July, 1788, and found 
all the territorial officers present except 
Judge Symmes, and his early arrival 
was confidently expected. The gover- 
nor and two judges constituted a quorum 
for the transaction of legislative busi- 
ness under the first grade of territorial 
government, and that remained in force 
until 1799; the temporary absence of 
Judge Symmes at this time did not 
therefore postpone, even for a brief 
period, the putting in motion the 
machinery of the territorial govern- 
ment, which was the object of the 
present meeting of the officers. 

Governor St. Clair was received with 
every demonstration of respect by the 
officers and soldiers of Fort Harmar ; 
also by the leading men of Campus 
Martius, and by the citizens of Marietta 
generally, on his arrival there July 9, 
1788. Fourteen guns were fired in 
honor of the governor and his associate 
officers of the territory, all of whom 
and many of the residents had been 
fellow-soldiers, compatriots in the 
Revolutionary army, acquaintances, 
neighbors, companions, friends; and 
among them all many cordial greetings 
were exchanged, and numerous inci- 
dents of the grand old Revolutionary 
war era and of the later pioneer times 
on the Muskingum and the Ohio were 
related and mutually enjoyed. 

After mutual consultations, it was de- 
cided to take the preliminary steps on 
the fifteenth of July, 1788, looking to the 








establishment of civil government in 
“The Territory Northwest of the River 
Ohio,” pursuant to the provisions of the 
ordinance of July 13,1787. Accordingly, 
meeting together on the day agreed 
upon, Governor St. Clair and the ter- 
ritorial judges and secretary were ten- 
dered an address by General Rufus 
Putnam, on behalf of all the people of 
Marietta, “with their most sincere and 
unreserved congratulations ;” which was 
an eminently proper thing to do under 
the circumstances, and General Putnam 
was just the man above all others to be 
called upon to do it. 

At the conclusion of General Put- 
nam’s welcoming remarks, the governor 
arose and “addressed himself to the 
assembly” (so says the compiler of the 
‘St. Clair Papers’), “in a concise but 
dignified speech.”” “ He expressed his 
great pleasure at meeting them upon so 
important an occasion, and informed 
them that he had brought with him a 
most excellent constitution for the gov- 
ernment: of the territory, to which he 
invited their attention. Thereupon 
Secretary Sargent read the ordinance 
and also the commissions of the officers, 
after which the governor proceeded to 
address them, which he did in a very 
happy manner.” “He spoke of the 
importance of good government; of 
his desire to administer the trust con- 
fided to him in such manner as to merit 
public approbation ; of the relations of 
the territorial to the general govern- 
ment; of the auspicious beginning of 
the settlement beyond the Ohio, and 
earnestly urged the indispensable neces- 
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sity of cultivating friendly relations with 
the savages. He thought the interests 
of the territory would sometimes re- 
quire his presence elsewhere, and there- 
fore necessarily induce, the frequent 
absence of himself and that of the 
judges and secretary from the eastern 
portion of the territory, but that at all 
times and places, as it would be his in- 
dispensable duty, so it would be his 
desire, to do everything within the 
compass of his power for the peace, 
good order and permanent prosperity 
of the settlement; and that he looked 
for not only a cheerful acquiescence in, 
and submission to, all necessary meas- 
ures, but a cordial codperation, and 
that he flattered himself that his well- 
meant endeavors would be accepted in 
the spirit in which they were rendered, 
and that the satisfaction would be 
mutual and complete between the offi- 
cers and people of the new territory in 
the Ohio country, in which they were 
about to establish civil government.” 
This is a very meagre synopsis or 
outline of Governor St. Clair’s inaugura} 
address—a very unsatisfactory one in- 
deed—and I doubt not every intelligent 
reader and historian would much pre- 
fer the text of that address in full, to 
this, the merest “ bird’s-eye view.” I 
therefore ask the privilege of giving en- 
tire the inaugural address of Governor 
St. Clair, delivered in the Northwest 
territory just one hundred years ago to- 
day, July 15, 1888, as found in the 
second volume of the ‘ St. Clair Papers.’ 
The following authentic copy (in manu- 
script) of said inaugural was found 
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among Governor St. Clair’s papers, 


having been preserved by Secretary 
Sargent : 


GOVERNOR ST. CLAIR’S INAUGURAL AD- 
DRESS DELIVERED IN MARIETTA, JULY 
15, 1788: 

FELLOW-CITIZENS :—From the Ordinance for the 
establishment of civil government in this quarter, 
that has been just now read, you have a proof, 
gentlemen, of the attention of congress to the wel- 
fare of the citizens of the United States, how remote 
soever the situation may be. 

A good government, well administered, is the first 
of blessings to a people. Everything desirable in 
life is thereby secured to them, and from the opera- 
tion of wholesome and equal laws the passions of 
men are restrained within due bounds ; their actions 
receive a proper direction ; the virtues are cultivated, 
and the beautiful fabric of civilized life is reared and 
brought to perfection. 

The executive part of the administration of this 
government has been intrusted to me, and I am truly 
sensible of the importance of the trust, and how 
much depends upon the due execution of it to you, 
gentlemen, over whom it is to be immediately exer- 
cised—to your posterity—perhaps to the whole com- 
munity of America. Would to God I were more 
equal to the discharge of it! But my best endeav- 
ors shall not be wanting to fulfill the desire and the 
expectations of congress that you may find your- 
selves happy under it ; which is the surest way for 
me, at once, to meet their approbation, and to ren- 
der it honorable to myself. Nor when I reflect 
upon the characters of the men under whose imme- 
diate influence and example this particular settlement, 
which will probably give a tone to all that may 
succeed it, will be formed, have I much reason to 
fear a disappointment—men who duly weigh the 
importance to society of a strict attention to the 
duties of morality and religion, in whose bosoms 
the love of liberty and of order is a master passion ; 
who respect the rights of mankind and have sacri- 
ficed much to support them, and who are no 
strangers to the decencies and to the elegancies of 
polished life. I esteem it also a singular happiness 
to you and to me that the gentlemen appointed to 
the judicial department are of such distinguished 
characters, and so well known to you. On the one 
side, the respect which is due to their station is 
secured, while, on the other, it will be yielded with 
the most perfect good-will. 
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You will observe, gentlemen, that the system 
which has been formed for this country, and is now 
to take effect, is temporary only, suited to your in- 
fant situation, and to continue no longer than that 
State of infancy shall last. During that period, the 
judges, with my assistance, are to select from the 
codes of the mother states such laws as may be 
thought proper for you. This is a very important 
part of our duty, and will be attended to with the 
greatest care. But congress have not intrusted this 
great business wholly to our prudence or discretion ; 
and here again you have a fresh proof of their 
paternal attention. We are bound to report to them 
all laws which shall be introduced, and they have 
reserved to themselves the power of annulling them, 
so that if any law not proper in itself, or not suited 
to your circumstances, either from our not seeing the 
whole extent of its operation, or any other circum- 
stance, should be imposed, it will be immediately 
repealed. But with all the care and attention to 
your interest and happiness that can be taken, you 
have many difficulties to struggle with. The sub- 
duing a new country, notwithstanding its natural 
advantages, is alone an arduous task, however, that 
patience and perseverance will surmount, and these 
virtues, so necessary in every situation, but peculiarly 
so in yours, you must resolve to exercise. Neither 
is the reducing a country from a state of nature toa 
state of civilization so irksome as it may appear from 
a slight or superficial view; even very sensible 
pleasures attend it ; the gradual progress of improve- 
ment fills the mind with delectable ideas; vast 
forests converted into arable fields, and cities rising 
in places which were lately the habitations of wild 
beasts, give a pleasure something like that attendant 
on creation ; if we can form an idea of it, the imag- 
ination is ravished, and a taste communicated of 
even the “ joy of God to see a happy world.” 

The advantages, however, are not merely imagin- 
ary ; situated as you are, in the most temperate 
climate, favored with the most fertile soil, sur- 
rounded by the noblest and most beautiful rivers, 
every portion of labor will meet its due reward. But 
you have upon your frontiers numbers of savages, 
and, too often, hostile nations. Against them it is 
necessary that you should be guarded, and the 
measures that may be thought proper for that end, 
though they may a little interrupt your usual pur- 
suits, lam certain will be cheerfully submitted to. 
One mode, however, I will at this time venture to 
recommend, which, as it is in every point of view the 
easiest and most eligible, so I am _ persuaded it 
will be attended with much success. Endeavor to 








cultivate a good understanding with the natives 
without much familiarity ; treat them on all occasions 
with kindness and the strictest regard to justice ; run 
not into their customs and habits, which is but too 
frequent with those who settle near them, but en- 
deavor to induce them to adopt yours. Prevent, by 
every means, that dreadful reproach, perhaps too 
justly brought by them against all the white people 
they have yet been acquainted with, that, professing 
the most holy and benevolent religion, they are un- 
influenced by its dictates and regardless of its pre- 
cepts. Such a conduct will produce on their part 
the utmost confidence; they will soon become sensible 
of the superior advantages of a state of civilization; 
they will gradually lose their present manner, and a 
way be opened for introducing amongst them the 
gospel of peace, and you be the happy instruments, 
in the hands of Providence, of bringing forward that 
time which will surely arrive, ‘‘ when all the nations 
of the earth shall become the kingdoms of Jesus 
Christ.” 

The present situation of the country calls for atten- 
tion in various places, and will necessarily induce fre- 
quent absence, both of the judges and myself, from this 
delightful spot ; but at all times and places, as it is 
my indispensable duty, so it is very much my desire, 
to do everything within the compass of my power 
for the peace, good order and perfect establishment 
of the settlement; and as I look for not only a 
cheerful acquiescence in, and submission to, neces- 
sary measures, but a cordial co-operation, so I 
flatter myself my well-meant endeavors will be ac- 
cepted in the spirit in which they are rendered, and 
our satisfaction will be mutual and complete. 

ARTHUR ST. CLAIR. 


At the conclusion of the governor’s 
inaugural address he was very warmly 
applauded, the sentiments to which he 
gave utterance seeming to be in entire 
accord with the views of the people. 

An arrangement was then entered into 
to meet the governor on the following 
day, when the sentiments, wishes and 
feelings entertained by the citizens of 
Marietta would be made known to him 
in a formal written address. 

Said meeting was held, and the follow- 
ing written address, on behalf of the 
7 
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people of Marietta, as a reply to his 
inaugural, was presented to the govern- 
or: 


May it please your excellency: The people of 
this settlement, to whom you have been pleased to 
make known the constitution, your own commission, 
those of the judges and that of the secretary, beg 
leave to approach you with the warmest affection 
and sincerest regard. If unreserved confidence in 
the talents, abilities and paternal friendship of your 
excellency can add to our felicity; if an almost 
enthusiastic ardor impelled us to form this settle- 
ment ; if our efforts can succeed only under a wise 
government, equally and impartially administered ; 
and if bowing the knee to heaven in humble thank- 
fulness that your excellency, in particular, hath been 
appointed to preside over it, can increase your satis- 
faction, then indeed are we mutually happy. 

The constitution (ordinance) itself we consider as 
the result of a wise and most benevolent policy; and 
we look up with veneration to the fathers of their 
country, whose care and attention follow us wherever 
we go; but the Constitution is now more dear to us, 
as we behold your excellency removing all our doubts 
and fears of your safe arrival, and mildly paving the 
way to regularity, order and harmony. We can 
form some idea of the arduous task imposed upon the 
government of so extensive a country as the Western 
territory; but whatever dangers may intervene, 
whatever difficulties oppose the progress of your 
noble and beneficent designs, we will, as far as 
in our power, share in the burdens, alleviate your 
cares, and, upon all occasions, render a full obedi- 
ence to the government and the laws. 

We are fully persuaded, with vour excellency, 
“that all the nations of the earth will become the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ.” And we exult in the firm 
belief that the great purpose of heaven, in perfecting 
human ‘reason and attracting ali mankind to the 
standard of one divine control, will be accomplished 
in this new world. We are equally ravished with 
the thought that the great Governor of the universe 
hath raised up your excellency, as an instrument to 
open the way to this transcendently glorious event, 
and that in this life you will anticipate the joys of 
Paradise. 

Great sir, we pray that Heaven may grant to you, 
both in your public character and private life, all the 
felicity that can meet your expectations, or warmest 
desires. May you long enjoy the tranquillity of a 
mind influenced by the principles of rectitude only. 
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May the cold hand of death never arrest you until 
you shall have accomplished all the objects which a 
great and good man can embrace ; and then, when 
life shall lose its charms, when nature shall begin 
to sink beneath the weight of mortality, and when 
the mind, impatient to be free, shall burst the brittle 
shell which holds it here, may you rise triumphant 
on cherubs’ wings, to enjoy your God in realms of 
endless felicity ! 


* On the following Sunday divine ser- 
vice was held by Rev. Dr. Breck, the 
territorial officers and almost everybody 
else, whether soldier or civilian, from 
and about Fort Harmar and the “Point” 
where the waters of the Muskingum and 
the Ohio commingle, being present, and 
gave good attention to that early-time 
sermon in the wilderness! This long- 
ago—this century-agone—sermon of 
Rev. Dr. Breck was founded upon the 
following passage in Exodus: “Now, 
therefore, if you will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye 
shall be a peculiar treasure unto me 
above all people: for all the earth is 
mine: and ye shall be unto me a 
kingdom of priests and an holy nation.” 

After a few days’ participation in the 
foregoing introductory ceremonies, and 
listening to the above-named impressive 
and interesting sermon of Rev. Dr. 
Breck, with great satisfaction, the terri- 
torial officers, without delay, addressed 
themselves to the performance of their 
official duties, by proceeding to form a 
code of laws for the government of the 
territory, as provided for in the Ordi- 
nance of Freedom. 

The first law adopted and proclaimed 
provided for the organization of the 
militia. Laws were also proclaimed 
which provided for establishing courts 
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of quarter sessions, courts of probate 
and justices’ courts. 

On the twenty-sixth of July, 1788, 
Washington county was proclaimed. 
Marietta was made the county-seat and 


- has remained the county-seat of Wash- 


ington county for just one hundred 
years. It was also for a time the terri- 
torial seat of government, succeeded by 
Chillicothe and Cincinnati. 

Washington county, as originally or- 
ganized, was bounded by a line “ begin- 
ning on the bank of the Ohio river, 
where the western boundary line of 
Pennsylvania crosses it, and running 
with that line to Lake Erie; thence 
along the southern shore of said lake 
to the mouth of the Cuyahoga river; 
thence up said river to the portage be- 
tween it and the Tuscarawas branch of 
the Muskingum; thence down that 
branch to the forks at the crossing-place 
above Fort Laurens; thence with a 
line to be drawn westerly to the portage, 
on that branch of the Big Miami on 
which the fort stood that was taken by 
the French in 1752, until it meets the 
road from the lower Shawanese town to 
Sandusky ; thence south to the Scioto 
river; thence with that river to the 
mouth, and thence up the Ohio river to 
the place of beginning.” 

Other laws were adopted and pro- 
claimed from time to time, of which 
mention will be made in future papers, 
many of those laws being of a highly 
important character. 

A dinner given to Governor St. Clair 
and the territorial officers, also to the 
officers of Fort Harmar, by the directors 
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of the Ohio Land company on the 
twentieth of August, and the delivery 
of a sermon at Marietta, on the twenty- 
fourth of the month, by Rev. Manasseh 
Cutler, were two marked events that 
transpired at the confluence of the 
Muskingum and Ohio rivers during the 
month of August, 1788. And there was 


another event, namely, the arrival at 
the ‘‘ Point,” on the twenty-seventh of 
said month, of Judge Symmes, accom- 
panied by a number of emigrant fami- 
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lies, including his own (in part, at least), 
in boats, on their way to the Symmes’ 
purchase in the Miami valley. They 
were under the leadership of Judge 
Symmes, who remained a few days in 
conference with the territorial officers 
and with other friends, enjoying the 
hospitality of General Harmar at Fort 
Harmar, and then proceeded on their 
voyage down the Ohio to their destina- 
tion near the mouth of the Big Miami. 
Isaac SMUCKER. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


A VALUED correspondent, who will be recog- 
nized by the initials appended, kindly furnishes 
some information that was recently asked for, 
as follows: ‘‘Mr, Wetmore inquires for the 
evidence that Perry’s famous announcement of 
his victory, that ‘we met the enemy and they 
are ours,’ was addressed to General Harrison. 
See McAfee’s ‘ War in the Western Country, 
1816,’ p. 354; Dawson’s ‘ Harrison,’ 1824, p. 
417; Lossing’s ‘Field Book of the War of 
1812,’ p. 530. Mr, Lossing’s gives a fac- 
simile of the dispatch itself, showing that he 
must have copied the original. All three of 


these authorities state emphatically that the 
dispatch was addressed to General Harrison, 
McAfee, p. 359, giving a differently worded 
dispatch to the secretary of war. 
dispatch was received at 


The Harrison 
headquarters at 


Seneca, September 12. 
42. C.D.” 


Ezra MATTINGLY is contributing to the 
Normal Quarterly of Mitchell, Indiana, a series 
of articles on ‘‘The Early History of Vin- 
cennes,” in which many things of unusual his- 
torical value appear. In discussing the great 
Northwest, he states a number of facts of great 
pertinency at present, which will well bear re- 
production, as follows: ‘* Washington did not 
in all his life fight a battle which brought to 
the United States so much wealth as did that 
little skirmish carried on by General G. R. 
Clarke at Vincennes, Indiana, February 23 and 
24, 1779. By Yorktown Washington gained 
liberty for three millions of people. By the 
skirmishes which resulted in the capture of 
Vincennes, Clarke gained an empire for the 
Union, an empire unexcelled for its wealth, 
and laid the foundations of these states which, 
when Secession raised its banner, poured out 
their legions to save the liberty Washington 
gained and perpetuate the Union our fathers 


framed. Of the immense wealth of the terri- 
tory which Clarke gained for the Union, it is 
sufficient to say it is now greater, perhaps, than 
the total wealth of the thirteen colonies of the 
Revolution. The three states of Indiana, 
Michigan and Illinois alone had, in 1884, a 
total wealth of $5,961,000,000; a population 
of 6,693,104; 19,658 miles of railroad; the 
population is over thirty-six to the square 
mile, is twice as large as the population of the 
colonies at the time of the Revolution; they 
have, altogether, debts amounting to $72,337,- 
793, which lack but a little of being as great as 
were the debts of the Nation and the debts 
of the various states at the close of the Revolu- 
tion. At that time the National debt itself, 
exclusive of the debts owed by the several 
colonies, was only $54,000,000. These states 
furnished more men to the Union army during 
the Rebellion than were enlisted from all the 
colonies during the Revolution, They expend 
every year for public schools about $15,153,527 
—more than enough to have given every man, 
woman and child living in the colonies in 1776 
a five dollar bill, The expense for free, public 
education in these three states amounts to seven 
dollars thirty-one and two-third cents per capita. 
Their debt per capita is nine dollars seventy- 
four and two-third cents—about one-third the 
debt per capita of the country in 1789. Illinois 
ranks third in total wealth, being exceeded by 
only the great commonwealths of New York 
and Pennsylvania; first in the production of 
corn, wheat, oats, horses, distilled liquors, 
packing of meat, the lumber trade; and in 
1885 had more miles of railroad than any other 
state in the Union—8,914. The states of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Ohio, 
Iowa, Colorado, California and Nevada expend 
each more money per capita for public educa- 
tion than either Indiana, Illinois or Michigan. 
None of the remaining states expend so much 














per capita as Illinois, and only seven expend 
more than either Indiana or Michigan, The 
soil, climate and mineral deposits of these 
three states are rich and pure enough to afford 
homes for 50,000,000 of Americans, and com- 
fortable homes at that; the time is not far dis- 
tant when a population so large may be found 
within the borders of these states.” 





In the concluding paper upon Fort Snelling, 
Minnesota, by Rev. Edward D. Neill, and pub- 
lished in this magazine for August, mention is 
made of Benjamin Thaw, who participated in 
the river fight there described. Thaw, it may 
be mentioned in passing, was a brother of 
William Thaw, the prominent railroad manager 
of Pittsburgh. In that encounter, as the 
article fails to tell us, he was shot obliquely 
through the body, after killing three of his 
assailants. He lingered two months at Fort 
Crawford (Prairie du Chien), and to the surprise 
of the surgeons, survived and suffered little 
subsequent inconvenience from the wound. 
His nursing was affectionately supervised by 
Colonel Fred Dent, Mrs. General Grant’s 
father, who was military storekeeper at Fort 
Crawford, and was himself a Pittsburgher, in- 
timate with the Thaw family. Ben. Thaw 
was subsequently a steamboat clerk and cap- 
tain on the Lower Mississippi, and died at 
Louisville in 1843, when but thirty-six years of 
age. Because of his Indian experiences he was 
known among the river men as ‘‘Winnebago.”’ 





THE article in this issue upon Mr. Blaine’s 
references to Webster and the slavery question, 
from the pen of Honorable George W. Julian, 
will be read with exceeding interest by that 
generation which has personal knowledge of 
Mr. Julian’s attitude toward slavery, and his 
commanding position in politics at a time 
when that question overshadowed. all others. 
He knows whereof he speaks, and that fact 
gives an added weight and strength to his 
argument, 





HONORABLE JOHN MosEs, librarian and sec- 
retary of the Chicago Historical society, re- 
ports that the organization is yet working 
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steadily toward the fulfillment of the purposes 
for which it was formed. Since the last 
regular meeting in April there have been 
added to the society’s library 107 volumes 
by purchase, and 196 volumes and 549 
pamphlets by donation. Among the dona- 
tions, in addition to liberal contributions 
from regular correspondents, including valu- 
able historical society publications, public and 
official documents and reports, are 49 volumes 
from Callaghan & Company; 20 volumes from 
E. Goodman ; 15 volumes and 51 pamphlets 
from Dr. Samuel A. Green of the Massachusetts 
Historical society ; papersand pamphlets from 
Honorable John Wentworth, Rev. Luther 
Stone, Mrs. G. S, Hubbard, George A. Armour, 
H. E. Sargent, W. P. Baxter, the secretary, 9 
volumes; George E. Woodruff, Joliet, and two 
bound volumes of the Chicago Democrat, be- 
ginning with the first number, dated November 
26, 1833, and extending to November 2, 1836, 
from Mrs. Pamelia C. Calhoun, widow of John 
Calhoun, the original proprietor—a very valu- 
able contribution. The society has also re- 
ceived from I, J. Woodworth, the executor, 
the following articles bequeathed to it by the 
late Benjamin Page, formerly-a captain in the 
United States navy, who died at Sycamore, 
November 15, 1887, namely: a marine spy- 
glass, which was used by the father of the 
decedent, who was also a captain in the United 
States navy, in the Revolution; two engravings 
from paintings by John Trumbull, one of them 
representing the battle of Bunker Hill, and the 
other the death of General Montgomery in the 
attack on Quebec; an ancient pocket-book, 
containing many interesting old papers, letters 
and parchments, among them instructions for 
sailing a ship with signals; the captain’s log; 
fragment of Benjamin Page’s parole of honor 
(1779): fac-simile of the coat-of-arms of the 
Warner family; a singular paper containing 
the horoscope of Sarah Warner—the signs of 
the zodiac and her future, all duly explained ; 
an obituary notice of Martha Washington, 
dated June 22, 1802; and many other old relics 
and manuscripts, which, if properly displayed 
in a case, would make an interesting exhibit. 
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To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsTory : 
ATTACK ON BOONESBORO. 


Mr. Butterfield in his ‘‘ History of Ohio,’’ in your 
May number, page 80, states that after an invest- 
ment of nine days, the Indians retired August 20, 
1778. This is an error which a careful historian 
would not commit. It is true Boone gives this date 
in his narrative dictated from memory six years 
thereafter, but he plainly errs. Colonel Bowman 
in his letter on Kentucky affairs, dated October 
14, 1778, which appears in Butler's ‘History of 
Kentucky,’ second edition, states that the Indians 
appeared before Boonesboro, September 7, and 
continued nine days, when they retired. 

ANTIQUARY. 


To the Editor of THE MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 

HIsTory: 

YET ANOTHER ENDORSEMENT. 

It has been stated that, of all the miles of books 
which form the London Museum library, any de- 
sired volume can be found and placed in the reader’s 
hands in five minutes. 

Improvements in the topical and local arrange- 
ments of books ease the labors of librarians and 
save the time of scholars. 

The system of printed card catalogues which Mr. 
Collet has suggested, in a communication to the 
magazine, would be a still further advance. At 
present the cards are generally .written. As 
each librarian does his own work, there are diver- 
sities of method and inequalities of product. 

The time and labor which are now squandered 
in these individual efforts might be saved by having 
the work done by a single establishment. Cata- 
logues of superior excellence imply funds and abil- 
ity. The imperfections in the lists of small libraries 
are generally due to a want of means and of large 
acquaintance with literature. 

Apparently the proposed change would remedy 
many defects. If printed cards, exact in the reg- 
istry and exhaustive in the range of titles, were 
accessible to all the libraries of the United States, 
then there would ‘no longer be a lack of uniformity 


in method or of economy in time, and the poorest 
libraries would, to the limit of their resources, en- 
joy equally with the richest institutions the benefits 
of the best catalogues which ample capital, learned 
scholarship and specially trained talent could pre- 
pare. 

The plan is excellent in theory ; upon its feasibility 
the technical experience of librarians and the bus- 
iness sense of publishing houses are best qualified 


to decide. 
S. WATERHOUSE. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., Aug. 14. 


To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsTory : 
ENDORSING THE IDEA. 


The suggestion of Mr. O. W. Collet of St. Louis, 
respecting printed card indexes, embodies so much 
affecting the practical convenience and gain of a 
multitude of people that it is a wonder no one has 
not already tried to put it in practice. The makers 
of indexes would esteem printed forms a labor- 
saving boon, and to the hundreds of thousands 
who consult indexes in libraries, the gain would be 
immeasurably greater. As time spent in running 
book catalogues jis time lost, since ‘they are only 
means to an end, it would be a good, and a great 
good, to diminish the waste as much as possible. 
Now, what is presented to the eye in fair type, most 
persons take in twice as fast as the same matter put 
before it in writing, however good the penmanship. 

Again, the general use not only of the same sys- 
tem, but telling what it has to tell everywhere to 
the eye in the same type, in the same form, in the 
same manner, would be an incalculable time-saver 
and a universal convenience. 


J. L. BRIERLY. 


Brier Hill, August 14, 1888. 
To the Editor of the MAGAZINE OF WESTERN 
HIsToRY : 
TOWN HISTORIES IN NEW ENGLAND. 
One of the best signs of the growth and stability 
of New England is to be found in the activity of re- 
search, and the present interest in town and family 
history. A forenoon in the New England Historic 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


and Genealogical society cannot but impress a 
stranger to the east with the manifest settled condi- 
tion of life throughout the coast states. Almost 
every town has its book to chronicle the story of its 
settlement, the events of its two hundred and more 
years, and to record all those who have toiled, from 
father to son, for the advance of its welfare and for 
the good of their country. In these histories one 
finds the true grain of the Yankee. From the first 
sturdy farmer two hundred and fifty years ago, 
down to the thin and gray-haired man, whose pic- 
ture fills a page in the history of his town, there is 
the unbroken story of industry, religion and inde- 
pendence of action and thought. 

From these books one day a great historian shall 
read the chronicles of New England, and see before 
him the true pioneer of 1630, the soldiers of Fort 
William Henry, of Louisburg and of Bunker Hill. 

This movement to preserve the stories and deeds 
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of New England towns has come largely through 
the personal ride given to history by the Genealog- 
ical society. To them must be given credit as 
great, if not greater, than to the Historical society. 
To know that where one studies and walks in Cam- 
bridge, his very blood and name helped to with- 
stand the British regulars in 1776, is no hindrance 
to his being a man in 1888 ; indeed, if he have the 
making of a man in him, it will make him more of 
a man. 

Ohio has had her history—the history of men— 
back for a hundred years, and back of that another 
hundred on the sea-coast. Shall all this be forgot- 
ten, be left unrecorded, because of the mistaken 
idea that a man is not a Republican if he knows his 
grandfather’s name and gives him credit for what 
he has done? 

CHARLES KNOWLES BOLTON. 

Harvard College. 





AMONG THE BOOKS. 


‘THE Story oF Onto.’ By Alexander 
Black. Published by the D. Lothrop Company, 
Boston. Received of the Burrows Brothers 
Company, Cleveland. 


The appearance of this volume is timely, 
coming as it does in the year when Ohio and 
all students of the history of the great north- 
west are interested in the centennial of the 
settlement of the state, and of the vast regions 
of which it was the gateway; for the author 
has but stated an historical fact when he de- 
clares that ‘‘the beginnings of Ohio were the 
beginnings of the northwest.”’ ‘‘ The famous Or- 
dinance of 1787,” he adds, ‘* by which the North- 
west territory was established and dedicated 
to freedom, and which is, not extravagantly, 
called ‘one of the three title deeds of American 
constitutional liberty,’ was first applied by 
the pioneers of Ohio, who guarded its honor 
with zealous patriotism, cherishing the cove- 
nant as a guarantee of political progress and 
moral success.” 

Mr. Black seems to have been well prepared 
by natural gifts and historical research for the 
task to which he has set his hand; and, 


although there are points upon which those 
intimately acquainted with his theme may take 
issue with some of his conclusions, it must be 
confessed that his work has been exceedingly 
well done, and that the story of Ohio is one of 
the best of that great series ‘the Lothrops are 
putting forth. We are given, first, a general 
view of the great Valley of the Ohio, followed by 
the various divisions summed up in his chapter 
headings: ‘‘ France Wins and Loses the Key 
of the Valley;’? ‘*The Indian Protest;” 
*¢ The Second Mayflower ;” ‘* The Cabin of the 
Pioneer ;” ‘‘ Pathfinding;” ‘‘ The Rise of the 
State;” ** The Arts of Peace ;’’ ** The Shadow 
of War;” ‘Tracing the Rebellion; ‘*New 
Life; ‘*The Span of a Century.” This is 
followed by an appendix which contains ‘* The 
Chronological Story;”’ ‘‘The Ordinance of 
1787;’’ ‘*The People’s Covenant ;’’ ‘* Books 
Relating to Ohio” and a copious index. We 
have given this list in full, because it shows 
within a brief compass the great extent and 
variety of information contained within the 
book. The illustrations are numerous, and of 
a high, artistic.character. 
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The ‘‘story,” as it is told, shows us one of 
the most remarkable beginnings and growths to 
be foundin the history of our country. As the 
author well says, he suffers rather from the em- 
barrassment of the riches at his hand; but he 
has made good use of such material as he has 
chosen for use, and has given us one of the most 
valuable and entertaining books of the year. 


‘Is PROTECTION A BENEFIT? A PLEA FOR 
THE NEGATIVE!’ By Edward Taylor. Pub- 
lished by A.C. McClurg & Company, Chicago. 

Something in the same line is this book upon 
the great question of tariff reform—the one 
great thing in issue in the Presidential cam- 
paign of this year—although it is avowedly 
against the maintenance of a protective tariff 
as it now exists. It ably states one side of the 
question. It was written by a non-partisan, 
without reference to whether it may aid or in- 
jure any political party, but solely to determine 
the question, What is the best policy for the 
Nation respecting National taxation? The 
author is not a politician. He cares for the 


supremacy of principles, but not for the triumph 


of parties, merely as parties. Heis a student 
and a lover of economic science. The book is 
written in a popular style. It contains no dry 
abstractions or *‘ barren idealities.’’ In a forci- 
ble, direct discussion, it aims to show the im- 
policy of protection as a fiscal system, viewing 
the subject in all its bearings. The discussion 
is full of examples which make the argument 
luminous to all readers. It goes to the bottom 
of the subject, presenting in a new light much 
that has been said before, and embracing much 
in the way of both argument and illustration 
not préviously incorporated in any book or 
speech. But this is done in an entertaining 
style easily within the grasp of any who would 
care to reflect upon the subject at all. The 
historical chapters open the way clearly for the 
argumentative ones. Though written with all 
the emphasis of profound conviction, the book 
breathes such a spirit of fair play and candor 
that it must meet with a certain amount of ad- 
miration from, if not the indorsement of, pro- 
tectionists themselves. 
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‘THE NATIONAL FINANCES: A COLLECTION 
OF PAPERS BY AMERICAN ECONOMISTS,’ Edited 
by Albert Shaw, Ph. D., Author of ‘Co-opera- 
tion ina Western City,’etc,. With an introduc- 
tion and an appendix of statistical tables. 
Published by A, C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

At this time when economic questions are 
being eagerly and intelligently discussed in all 
partsof our land, any book that can furnish in- 
formation upon the great question of National 
finances must surely be welcome. A work of 
that character, and one of unusual value, is 
that named above. It is a collection of brief 
original essays, twenty in number, by very dis- 
tinguished teachers and writers in the field of 
economics, representing all schools of belief. 
The essays deal with the subject of our Na- 
tional revenues, and incidentally with that of 
tariff revision, in all their phases and from 
every possible standpoint, The book is there- 
fore non-partisan. The essays are terse and 
frank, touching both practical and theoretical 
aspects of their subjects, which are treated with 
a simplicity, force and condensation which fit 
them especially for usefulness in a campaign 
year. As a whole, the essays constitute the 
most timely and valuable contribution of recent 
years to the controverted problems of our Na- 
tional financiering, and must aid in the forma 
tion of a sound public opinion. The volume 
is edited by Dr. Albert Shaw, who contributes 
an introduction admirably stating the matters 
to be discussed, and a supplementary chapter 
summing up the conclusions of the various 
writers. Some important statistical tables, val- 
uable for reference, and especially useful to 
campaign speakers and writers, are also fur- 
nished by him. 

*MExICO: PICTURESQUE, POLITICAL, PRo- 
GRESSIVE.’ By Mary Elizabeth Blake, author 
of ‘On the Wing,’ ‘ Poems,’ etc., and Marga- 
ret F. Sullivan, author of ‘Ireland To-day.’ 
Published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. Re- 
ceived from the Burrows Brothers Company, 
Cleveland. 

There is in the book market so little of a 
standard character relating to modern Mexico 
that a well-written, well-digested work on that 
subject will meet with a hearty welcome. The 














people of the United States, as a whole, are 
none too well informed as to the history, gov- 
ernment and present social and political con- 
dition of the Mexican republic; nor have they 
any adequate idea of the country itself, of its 
picturesque scenery, its architectural peculiari- 
ties, its climate, its methods of travel and its 
thousand and one characteristics which make 
it so thoroughly foreign to dwellers on thisside 
the border. The book mentioned above is 
therefore timely and valuable. 

Mexico, we are told, is ‘‘a country pictur- 
esque beyond description and beautiful beyond 
belief, with traditions of the past to interest 
the antiquarian, and problems of the future to 
occupy the professionist, with the fascinations 
of a strange tongue and a strange people, and 
with that indefinable charm which those indo- 
lent, lotos-eating lands exercise always over the 
sterner and colder nature of the Northman.” 
The keen analysis of the habits and 
characteristics of the people, the story of how 
they live, the description“of their houses and 
of the manner in which they conduct their do- 
mestic affairs, are exceedingly interesting. The 
authors also treat of the manner of dress and 
personal appearance of the people, of the social 
condition of the ,women, of the industries of 
the country, methods of business, railroads, 
agriculture, form of government, courts of law, 
eminent men, literature; in fact, everything 
which goes to make up the history—domestic, 
governmental, political and economic—of a 
people who have more than once shaken off the 
yoke of their oppressors and taken new de- 
partures on the highway of progress and civil- 
ization. . 

The authors were well equipped for their 
work. Mrs. Sullivan is an editorial writer and 
art critic on the Chicago Tribune, and was 
for many years on the editorial staff of the 
Chicago Herald, Mrs. Blake has made an en- 
viable reputation as a staff correspondent of 
the Boston Journal. She is a favorite contrib- 
utor to a number of our best magazines and 
papers, notably the Wide Awake, the New York 
Independent and the Pilot. She is the author 
of a volume of charming poems; and a prose 
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work of hers, ‘On the Wing,’ descriptive of a 
trip to California, has passed through four large 
editions. She contributed some brilliant 
sketches of the doings of the International 
Council of Women at Washington. In the vol- 
ume before us Mrs. Sullivan writes of the re- 
ligious, political and educational interests of 
Mexico, and of its material resources. Mrs. 
Blake considers picturesque Mexico, its social 
and domestic life and its literature. ‘Mexico: 
Picturesque, Political, Progressive,’ when once 
in hand, will be read through with the most in- 
tense interest and substantial profit, 


‘THE Boston TEA PARTY, AND OTHER STORIES 
OF THE REVOLUTION ; RELATING Many Dar- 
ING DEEDS OF THE OLD HEROEs.’ Revised 
and adapted from Henry C, Watson. Illus- 
trated. Third series of stories of American 
History. Published by Lee & Shepard, 
Boston. Received of the Burrows Brothers 
Company, Cleveland. 

This is number three of a valuable series 
being issued from the press of Lee & Shepard, 
the preceding numbers of which are ‘Stories 
of American History’ and ‘Noble Deeds of 
Our Fathers.’ As a book for supplementary 
reading, itis unsurpassed. On a Fourth of July, 
in Boston, when the city was celebrating the 
anniversary of the birth of the American Re- 
public, the few surviving members of the 
‘¢ Lebanon (Maine) Liberty Club,” which orig- 
inally consisted of seventeen men, mostly 
farmers, with others, the representatives of two 
generations, sat down to dinner within a short 
distance of the well-known ‘‘ Griffin’s Wharf,” 
where these brave men long before had de- 
stroyed the tea that the famous East India 
company had sent to Boston on board the Dart- 
mouth, the Eleanor and the Beaver. Three of 
the old men were the remaining members of 
the well-known Lebanon Club, the first liberty 
club formed in the colonies, and the one which 
designed and executed the project of destroying 
the tea in Boston harbor, The party of old 
men had come from various parts of the coun- 
try to meet once more in the house where the 
disguised members of the club had met on the 
evening of December 16, 1773. At this dinner 
were told in quaint but expressive language 
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the stories of the deeds of heroism they had 
seen performed. Each of the veterans sat in an 
arm-chair at the table, the young men being 
distributed among them. They had no band 
of well-arranged and harmonized instruments, 
but old Jacob Brown and old Samuel Hanson, 
a fifer and a drummer of the Continental army, 
occasionally stirred the hearts and fired the 
eyes. Asa book to interest young people in 
the story of the American Revolution, it is at- 
tractive and educating, and it will easily 
enough take a high place as one of the shining 
volumes in the popular series of classics Lee 
& Shepard are now publishing. 


‘PRIVATE DALZELL: His AUTOBIOGRAPHY, 
PormMs AND CoMIC WAR PAPERS, SKETCH 
OF JOHN GRAY, WASHINGTON’s LasT SOL- 
DIER,’ etc. By James M. Dalzell. Published 
by Robert Clarke & Company, Cincinnati. 


Honorable J. M. Dalzell, better known as 
** Private Dalzell,’’ won his second title by 
brave and devoted service in the defense of his 


country, and the first by an equally devoted 


service in the halls of state legislation. The 
story of his life is one of exceeding interest, 
and is modestly told in the little volume before 
us. Itis the record of a private soldier written 
by himself, and is in that sense unique among 
the various war histories that have been writ- 
ten. Modern history, like that of ancient 
times—as in the days of Plutarch, the prince 
of military biographers—abounds in the me- 
moirs of the great captains of armies; but 
the Private leaves the beaten track and ven- 
tures upon the publication of not only his own 
life, but that of Private John Gray, confessedly 
and unquestionably the last survivor of the 
Continental army, who died in 1868, aged one 
hundred and five years. This venerable hero, 
Private Dalzell professes to have lived near, 


‘than dramatic interest. 
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and known well, for the last twenty years of 
his life. Though the incidents in his career 
are few and simple, yet they possess, as they 
come from the Private’s graphic pen, a more 
The poem with which 
the story of the old patriot is introduced dis- 
plays poetical genius of high order. The story 
of the Revolutionary patriot possesses especial 
interest in Ohio this Centennial year, for John 
Gray was one of the very earliest pioneers of 
Ohio, and came to Ohio at the special instance 
and request of Washington himself, with whom 
the old fellow was personally intimate, if the 
Private is correctly reporting the story to pos- 
terity, of which we see no reason to make any 
question. 

Some of the poems printed in the volume 
display talents of no mean order. But when 
the Private takes up the pen of irony, sarcasm 
and ridicule, and delineates the humorous side 
of the war as seen in the ‘* pup tent,” on the 
picket post, on the march, and by all the men 
who bore the musket and who did the fighting 
—the privates of the army—there he exhibits 
unusual power of humor, pathos, irony, ridi- 
cule and raillery by turns. He probably goes 
too far in his criticisms of the generals; some- 
times his temper gets the better of his discre- 
tion, and he writes with a severity of criticism 
of the generals that would have better been 
left out. But it is Private Dalzell, the style 
is that of Private Dalzell, who—like no 
man living—his own model and standard, 
rushes on with his pen as he did with his 
musket, little caring what the world may say 
or think. The book has numerous illustra- 
tions. Allin all, it is a memorial of a man 
who deserves to be remembered, and of a 
phase of the war that certainly is worthy to be 
preserved. 














